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ORIGINAL TALES. 


A SCENE OFF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
A LEGEND OF THE SEA. 

WE were bound on a voyage down the coast of Africa, and 
round the Cape of Gcod Hope. We had a picked crew; all— 
with one exception—abie-bodied, resolute men, long inured to the 
sea. The oneexcepted was Harry Sommers, a fair, delicate lad, 
of about twenty, who, from the weakness of his constitution, was 
far fitter to enjoy the endearments of home, than to combat with 
the winds and waves. Why he was ever shipped, I cannot tell; 
but of one thing I am certain, it was not from any inclination on 
his part for the ocean. He had none of that elasticity of soul— 
that joyous buoyancy so natural to the young. A deep melan- 
choly seemed to have settled upon his spirits. His cheek was 
pale—very pale. His eyes had lost their wonted fire, and gav. 
an expression of habitual sadness to his features, though in times 
of unusual excitement, they would brighten up with a lightning 
flash, that told of hidden feelings and undeveloped energies. Hy 
soon became a general favorite. His gentle, inoffensive manners 
so won upon the hearts of all the crew, that Dirk Garford was 
the only soul on board, who would not have periled his life to 
do him a service. 

Dirk was one of those disagreeable characters, too often found 
in society; who, posst ssed of great bodily strength, consider 
themselves entitled to domineer over those with whom they come 
in contact, if they are not blessed with such powerful frames as 


will enable them to resist the usurpation. He was of a most 
quarrelsome disposition, ever ready to insult, and equally ready 
to pursue, with untiring vengeance, all who attempted to retaliate 
From some unknown cause, he had taken a dislike to Harry 
I suppose from the influence the latter possessed over his 
comrade s: an influence which he, with all his bullying, had 
never been able to obtain. However that might be, he took 
every opportunity to qu irrel with him. It was borne for some 
time with patience, but at last the crew took the lad’s part, and 
swore if Dirk coutinued his present course of conduct, they 
would r+ him. He defied them, and struck the lad. True to 
their determination, they fastened him tothe windlass, and gave 
him a round dozen cach, with a rope’s end. lis dislike w: 





now deepened into hatre 1. 
For a long time had head-winds and a stormy sea. Th 
was nothing to us old sea-dogs ; but Harry felt ut severely. Poor 


fellow! I could not help pitying him, as I gazed upon his 


checks, and saw him handle the rough tarry ropes with ha 





almost as white and delicate as a girl's. It was evident he had 
seen better days, and that he felt the change, though he never 
uttered a complaint, nor shrunk from his duties wl hew ‘ 
to perform them ‘ a mystery about him wl 





were never able to penetrate, for his career was short In | 
than two months after leaving port, he was take: k, and died 
The circumstances accompanying this event, were « fa nature 


calculated to excite much interest, and there was a murmurir 


among the crew. and hints of foul play. These soon increased 
to broad insinuations, directed agaist Dirk; bat they either fel 
upon dead ears, or, When they were too pliuin to be misuncer 
stood, were received with an indignat that appeared utterly 
incompatible with guilt. The surgeon declared that Harry died 
of a disease peculiar to the African coast; and the captain ap 
peared satisfied that it was so. Suspicion was, Uheretore if not 





destroyed, at least lulled to sleep; an ithe body of the unfortu 


lt } " j 
ito the occan at 


pus 
1 our return, when we 


nate youth was consignes 

Months passed away, and we were « 
were becalmed off the Cape of Good Hope It was a beautiful 
ight The moon was at the full, and looked down upon the 
ealm waters with her own soft sweet smile, wl 


land seemed like a heavy cloud skirting the horizon The lar 





vile the distant 


yard watch had turned out, and | had relieved the man at the 
helm. Dirk was pacing the deck with a listless step, anda low- 
ering brow A change had latterly come over him Hus boister- 


ous, over-bearing manner in the forecastle, had given place to a 


sullen poke, and when obliged to an- 
swer toa qi a surly monosyllable. There 





sequently our intercourse was 
always as slight as our situation would permit. At present, 
nota word was exchanged between us. Thoughts of my home, 
where, with fearless heart and bounding step, I had climbed the 


mountain steeps, and gazed, for the first time, upon the broad ex- 
panse of ocean, wishing with boyish ardor to tempt its dangers, 
arose before me. awakening a thousand soft and tender feelings. 
Dirk, too, was « gaged in thought—apparently in deep and bitter 





thought—for ever and anon his brows contracted with a frown, 
and twice he stopp d in his walk with a sudden start. 





More than an hour had passed in this unbroken silence, when 
Dirk sprang suddenly to the side of the vessel. I thought 1 
heard the sound as it were of a rope falling inthe water 

* Hilloa, messmate!” I shouted, “‘ what's to be seen!” He did 
not reply, but continued for several minutes to gaze upon the 
water below. He turned at last and rushed towards me, with an 
expression of wild terror in his countenance that actually made 
me shudder. 

“There! there! I see him!” he muttered hoarsely, and grasp 
ing my arm, “hear how he calls me! 

* exclaimed I, shaking off his hand, 


** Who the devil calls you ? 
for I loathed his touch. 

“ There! there! don't you hear him? Save me! save me!” he 
cried, clinging to me in desperation. ‘ Oh God! how he glares 
upon me! see how pale he is—and his eyes—how fiercely —how 
wildly they flash! he has come, he has come at last 

“Who! who?” exclaimed I. 

* Don't you remember the voice ?” he answered, ‘tis he! “u 
he! hist!” 

I listened, but no sound broke the stillness, exce pt the light flay 
ping of the upper sails, as they caught a breath of air—ana the 
soft ripple of the waters, parting at the bows 

“ Pooh, Dirk; don’t make a fool of yourself. Se calm: you 
lis your imagination alone that troubles you 
said I, more kindly than before It is a terrible thing to see a 
| bad man in an agony of fear Though | could at a 











time have fl r the villain into the sea, I could not rega 
presenta tion and terror without a feeling of pity 
Whom do you fear, Dirk,” said I, “are we not alone 
No! ! would to heaven that we were Al 
inthe mai 1ins—how awful he looks »you not kr 
him whom ly ed? Do you not know Ilarry S 
\ et lex “ul h« tins mt i 
v the fact, tl ith or 
ol ! me every tecln but that hen li 
! { the sl ul s heaviuy cown 
~ re Lined tio u I ! 
t ance, for Ll eould 1 ve t ! | 
l v t t the eat t.butl tt 
I not wisht that ew ¢ e. | 
t ‘ yt rma the « “ 
the mi t ! t ‘ 
My howey \ i A « t 
the weather. Before mort w a perfect] 1) 
who had re red ime in M sev 
the mort but h ision Vv u t 
a About noon there Wasacr fall 
thrilling, of “a man overboard!” I sprang int 
beheld him sinking amid the foaming waves. S 
were thrown after him, but he made no effort t 4 
cry, t ! ito! Ke ascream of ¢ | 
wi ‘ to our eat An awful | 
we heard only the shrieking ftl i i h 
the heavy, 1 ound of the ship, J 
thi h the tre ng lt ws 1 v we eve 
Du and tl rh, since my return, | have | mee 
with the family of Harry Sommer l ve never dare 
tion tothem the true cause of his de F 
_ ee ———————————EEE 





AMERICAN BIOGRAPILY. 


BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER 


JOUN STARK 

May be ranked among that hardy and valuable race, thatm iy 
be called the founders of the American republic Hle was born 
it Londonderry, then a frontier town in New-Hampshire, on the 
twenty-eighth of August, (old style.) 1728. He was a yeoman 
the son of a yeoman, one of those emigrants who had then lately 
come from Ireland, and had brought with them industrious habits 
with the linen-spinning-wheel, and that now indispens ble vere 
table—the potato. If a few hills of potatoes might have been 
found inthe gardens of the curious before that time they had 


not been cultivated as food for man or beast in New-England 


until 1719, whenthey were broughtinto useat Londonderry. Hunt 
ing Was then a art of the ¢ mployment of the enterprising back 
woodsman, and Stark, when quite a young strapper, on one of 
these hunting expeditions, was taken by a party of Indians. Ik 
evinced great bravery on this occasion, but was carrie d into cap- 
tivity, and remained until redeemed by the state of Massachu 
setts. He was now acquainted with the wilderness, and often 
acted as guide tothe remote w ilds of New Hampshire In 1755 


Stark being known as a young man of much promise, was 


ppointed a lieutenant in a company of rangers, commanded by 
Captain Robert Rogers, who was afterwards so famous as Major 





> om 
Rogers, in the corps of rangers his company was in the cam- 


paign of 1755, which terminated so successfully, near Lake 





George. The next year this company was again on the march 
to Fort Edward, and scoured the country from that | laceto Ti 
conderoga and Crown Point. Inthe winter of 1757, the rangers 
hada rash, | wordy battle, near Lake George Roge rs and the 
other officers were wounded, and Stark conducted the retreat. It 
was indeed a memorable one, as it was in the dead of winter. 
For these services he was promoted to a captaincy, with the ap- 
probation of every officer and soldier on the frontiers. In the at- 
tack on Ticond: 


tion, and Stark behaved with sagacity and courage. In this ac- 


a, in June, 1758, the rangers were in requisi- 





tion fell the young and gallant Lord Howe, whose death was 
deeply lamented by the whole army. Between him and Captain 
Stark a strong friendship existed. Howe saw the merits of the 
ranger, andthe young American's heart w as susceptble of friend- 


ship as w ust ize. ‘The image of the gallant British officer 

was never absent from his mind; he cherished the recollection of 
t t close of his lift Captain Stark was with 
Lord Amb it the reduction of ‘Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
He now retired from the army, and employed himself in the or- 
nary | of demestic life, until the difficulties began to 
ken wih t m er country He was a whig from princi 

f criml that he left the army, m 1760, to the 

tot tilities, he had been an apostle of liberty, 

withthe! y ar Whim; and he was so well ki own 


New-Llampshire, thatin case of their being 

he was counted on as a leader After 

t Lexington, he instantly, on hearing of 
and set off for the scene of a 

{ »wed him, under the impulses 


» or commands. These hardy pa- 


" batth rTround, and put st rk at thea 

it | , undidat all eyes were turned to him 
it oventeenth of June, in command of 
{ ul Groner W lsoon considered him as a most 





ft met seventeenth of June, his 
im | tthe niles northof Bunker-hill. See 
' on, that a fightw inevitable, without any 
it ind h hy 1 all ae rot to be led 
ih j ta tew binuile before the battle 
' 11 mluctont yh been a theme of praise Ile 
t weotil t Amer fon had exhausted their ammuni- 
, \ ' y cut off by the British tro Hlis brave 
‘i 11 yeomen we even at this er unwilling to 
‘(| was law to them, and they retired in 
t { estown-neck to Merlin-l t on tne 
American army After t eva tion of 
| marched his regiment to New-¥Y t ih W active 
tea muntil May, when he was ordered to Canada, 
Ilis forces were near Ticonderoga, when t declaration of inde- 
pendence W received Every officer ! ler hailed the 
. with enth n. He joined General Washington only a 
wt time before the battle of Trenton, and led the van on that 
emorning, when the HH ins were surprised at Tren- 

imdiima rod Wi nmasr ief to Princeton 
In the early part of next spring he went to Exeter, to consult 
with Generals Sullivan and Poor, for the next campaign; but, 
finding that he had been superseded, he resigned his commission, 
nd returned to} fart t st ! e use of every exertion to 
nduce his hbors to « tat et the example by sending 
his son with the Information soon arrived that St. Clair had 
retreated. and that J ndere was taken. New Hampshire 
iain flew to arn The cou of state sent for Stark; but he 
would not a tof any command which should be subject to 
any orders but his own, ‘The oops would not stir an inch with- 
t him. and he w enton with instructions to hang on the 
enemy, and har march. In August he arrived with his 
forces at Benningt ind Count Baum was detached from 
Jurgoyne’s army, to get cattle, horses and forage, and to destroy 
the small army from New-Hampshire In this they were de- 
ceived, as Stark, on the xteenth of August, beat and captured 


the whole detachment Th was as decisive a Victory as Was 


rained during the war, and led 


to important consequences. The 
event destroyed the hopes of Burgoyne, and raised the droop- 
ing spirits of the northern army under Gates. Congress redeem- 
ed their ungencrous forgetfulness, and he was put in his proper 
lace by that body and the breach was healed From that pe- 
riod he was one of the most active officers in the American army. 
Washington had the utmost confidence in him, and gave him 


most important commands, which he exec uted to the satisfaction 
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of every one. He was at Newburgh when an excitement was 
raised amongst the officers about to return to their home, almost 
naked and without pay ; but he was true to himself and his cause, 
and assisted to allay the agitations then in camp, and to preserve, 
unsullied, the reputation of the officers, who Were near tarnish 
ing the laurels they had so hardly won, by violent proceedings 
when the war had closed 

Stark retired again to his farm, and became aquiet hospitable 
citizen. He enjoyed the respect and veneration of all who knew 
him. The traveler, as he passed, called on the veteran, and talked 
over the events of “those times which tried men’s souls.” In 
his conversation he was communicative, but never egotustical 
He spoke of men, and of the measures of his government, with 
true republican free dom, but never despaired ot his country. He 
wished and believed in her future greatness. He lived until the 
eighth of May, 1822, when he expired in the ninety-fourth year 
of his age, and was b iried with the honors of war 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


To TH EDITOR OF THE SEW YORK MIKRG 

Gentiemen—lI am a great author—in embryo. I have never 
written anything, but I have lately had strong symptoms tending 
that way. Do you think I ought to embark in literary undertak 
ings, Or do you, like many others of your prof; ssion, look on a 
man fallen into literature, as an object of sympathy? Do you 
think the public will buy a geod American book, as soon as an 
equally good one from a foreign market? Do you think it is 
not the interestof publishers in this country rather to depress na 
lve writers, whose works the y must pay for, and to encourage 
the circulation of books from abroad, which they get for nothing ! 
And, more than all, do you believe there are here the tight kind 
of persons, for an author to choose as readers! lam very par 
ticular in my taste in this I do not wish to waste my valuable 
talents where they will not be appreciated. The first reade rhe 
or she—who should take up my book, I should address thus: I 
hope thou art gentle and free from guile and preyndiee I hope 
thou art not hacknied in the school of fashion, eriticism, and all 
that. I hope thou art neither very great nor very beautiful, for 
then thou wilt think too much of thyself—too little of thy friend 
the author. I hope thine eyes can moisten at a tale or sight of 
distress. IT hope thy pulse can quicken ata lovely scene inna 
ture, a fine child’s face, or any thing sweet and simple. IT hope 
thou art not devotedly fond of Italian muste —L hope thou dost 
not like trap-doors and mysteries. —L[ hope that thou hast nottra- 
veled—that thou art not too intelligent, for then thou wilt cavi 
s are 





nor too professedly good, for your professedly good to 
always like a hound snuffing the wind to catch the scent ef some 
thing wrong. Lalways look on your avowed, noisy good people, 
at first with a little extra scrutiny. They ave fond of © cakes and 
ale,” deny it as much as they please I have found very devils 
among your good people No, reader, | want in thee goodness 
without parade. [ want intellect and taste without hypereriticism 
and ostentation. T want thee tolove me nearly as wellas thyself 
and the happiness of thy fellow-creatures better than either. ‘Thou 
shalt be unsophisticated and yet shalt appreciate skill in compo 
sition—thou shalt be discreet though a turn of humor makes thee 
laugh aloud—and good natured, though the orient drops swell to 
thine eyes more than once, when [tell a tale of woe. And thou 
shalt consider thy author as thy friend, and conceive a certain 
attachment for him as thou glidest secretly and silently from page 
to page, and thou shalt clothe him with a kind of romantic 
imterest and pleasant illusion, so that when thou shalt meet him 
afterwards, thine eyes will rest upon him, and thy heart will 
thank him for the pleasure he has afforded thee. For my part, 
him who has given me a sweet thought, I love better than him 
who has paid me gold; for while I am only selfishly pleased to 
obtain the one, Lam delighted, elevated, etherealized by the other 
The donor of the latter is a man of greater wealth; that of the 
former a being of a loftier nature. A dull writer in the cause of 
virtue, merits a certain respect even for attempting to enlighten 
but he who succeeds, would rank among | ublic benefactor 

Had I better, Messrs. Editors, remain in my presentbusiness— 
that of a hardware merchant; or shall 1, in hopes of enjoying dis 
unction by letters, sell off my stock at prime cost, and commence 
author?) = In hope of receiving the benefit of your advice, L re 
main your obedient servant, Samvet Soapsross 


Remarks.—Mr. Soapstone had better adhere to the hardware bu 
siness. There are many chances against his ever becoming anun 
sually good writer; and if he were, there are many more against bis 
talents being rewarded, perhaps acknowledged, in time to save 
him from starving. Literary ability is not rated high enough 
The labor of producing even a trifling tale or story to please the 
world, is not rightly understood Literary men are a subservient 
class of society. They are subservient to a thousand unworthy 
and mortifying necessities. They fall a prey to publishers and 
business men, and for these calamities the y get little commisera- 
tion from the generality of readers. Barbers and eating-house 
keepers, by small and regular inflows of mone y, get rich and build 
houses and enjoy ease and plenty with comparatively little toil 
while they who have ministered to their highest faculties, who 
have refreshed their imagination with beautiful fables, and by 
gentle pathos and simple truth, at once softened their hearts and 
purified their understanding, are left still adrift and struggling on 
the sea, and sink at lastperadventure in despair.— Eds. N. ¥. Mir 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS 


TO MEET AGAIN. 


To meet again' Oh that cruel fate 
Should have compeil'd us now, and thus, to part’ 
I feel as af the world lay desolate 


For me ; a burden presses on my heart ’ 





In vain I strive to ease my breast; in vain 
Life's sole hope is, that we may meet again! 
To meet again’ that isthe one love ray, 


Which from the blackness of this midnight streams 


Cut off from thee, day shall eraw!l on to day, 
Andthou be present only in my dreams, 

] gaze around me in my spirits Cearth, 

To know that nought like thee alides on earth‘ 

I pre in solitude—I muse upon 


t i 
The days that, meteor-like, have glided by ; 
When blessing my r pl sight thy beauty shone, 
And my heart thn beneath thy conquering eye 
And when the music of thy dee nich voice, 


‘Taught all my thoughts to sadden, vet rejoice 





Methinks I see thee, in thy green retreat, 

Watering the glow of the flush'd summer flowers ; 
Or while the streamlet murmurs at thy feet, 

Sitting with some loved book mid sylvan bowers, 


And lending to the groves and fields and skies, 


More lustrous beauty from thy soft blue eyes ;— 


Ah!’ changing, like our fortunes, wilt then change, 
Smile with the gay, and with the giddy turn’? 
Fortid the thought ' Could time thy heart estrange, 


Less for the vee this heart should burn; 





Jutaf on eartl 


A home for rest, ‘tis in thy noble mind' 
Yes, | will live in hope teannot le 
(Oh! af at should, before that hateful day, 


May death—and welcome—set my spirit free) 


That thou from cher ities shouldst turn away 
No! nature never coule 


As link, with form so fair, a fickle mind! 


he so unkind, 





I'll think of thee, I'll think, wher come 
To raise my lonely and desponding heart, 
I'll think of thee, beloved, in hours of gloom, 


And happy feel, that thou hast not a part 
' ' { 


In my afflictions. —Oh! without a cloud, 





May all thy days shine o'er. stre pr 
Mav a perpetual sunshine still illume 
Thy every thought—and not a woe or care 
From thy soft cheek of beauty robthe t oom, 
Or dim the silken richness of thy har 


And when sweet sleep co es o'er thee, oh' be bright 


Thy sinless dreams with a celestial leht 


None in the world like thee’ oh, there are none 
Or, if there were, my heart desires them not 
Flower of life's wilderness! my ¢ sen one’ 
The bright, the beauti the untorgot 
i muraur thy dear name, a aay by dav, 
Yield me more deeply to deyeetion’s sway 
None inthe world like thee ? oh every where 
I miss thee, where of yore I sought and found ; 
Fatrest, at all times, never half so fair 
As now, when for thy form I gaze around 
In vain—and feel that l amg 


That life is pleasureless—and thou art gone 


m the world Ike ee’ for me the spring 














ri 
y puts forth its buds and bells' I hear 
The lark ascending on its s immer wing 
But its sweet music palls upon my ear. 
Blue skies o'¢ rh en carth, Which smieth glad, 
The streams make t yet my heart 1s sad 
None in the world like thee! I look around 
In vain to find thy likeness ; thou wert given 
To sanctify my soul, and from the ground 
Exalt my low thoughts, te r them of heaven 
For paltry were the heart, which, loving thee, 
Could faithless, sinful, or deeraded be 
I cannot slee; when beats the heavy rain, 
And the winds murmur through the maids cht deep 
I toss upon my couch, and 1 nin var 
The past crowds on my thoughts—I cannot sleep 
And doubly dear th rt, and doubly fair, 
With thy calin brow, deep eyes, and sunny hair 
And then thy voice I list at my dreams 
lt haunts my memory w ts ange! tones, 
Pill my heart blee ; to s seers 
A tuneless discord, w , © car disowns 
I hear it in the silences t yt t 
\ sad me vy, by me \ t 
Yes! T will walk in firmness—I will shake 
The w Is t s t \ ughts, and he 
More st, more pure, more upright, for thy sake 
More true eave ind less worthy thee 
Mourn o'er ust, and for the f ‘ ve 
As one whose conduct would sec ‘ ve * 
And Iw fly tempt lw ee 
My heart Se paaratia rom a 
Fort iw come to me 
In holiest ns, mV hear 1) 
it \ ny { ' 
Ar uw “ee my tears ina rermy gioom, 
, 
By pointing forth to ha pier days to come ' 
To meet again’ w out this hone for me 
Death w 1 he ‘ th weles tor life seems 
The flowerless desert. a t s cless sea 
(un wh the t ne y ‘ dreams 
Why ota ray of t S, sto air 
Through t iv mists of his forlorn despa 
To meet again’ till then a sad adieu ' 
With thee a vy and comfort dis 
And life grows « rK and clouded mv view 
Fare we While wandering through this vale of tears 


This one dear hope my spirit shal! susta n, 


That we may meet again—may meet again ' 


A CHAPTER ON BACHELORS, 
WRITTEN BY ONE 


Many are the roads that lead to the same end. It is incon- 
ceivable the variety of causes which serve equally well to produce 
that strangest of all phenomena—an old bachelor. Let me recall 
the histories of some of my contemporaries 

K was the son of a respectable shopkeeper in ——. When 
a boy he was alike remarkable for something odd and awkward 
in his gait, and fora gentle but imperturbable disposition. Lie was 
the favorite of all the old folks, for he was always obliging, even 


. >? 
to blundering. K 








was sent, not very early in life, to arich 
relation in London, who promised to “ make aman of him.” By 
his protector he was kept several years in the south of France, to 
learn thoroughly the mysteries of the branch of mercantile busi- 
ness in Which he was afterwards to be engaged. He has since 
resided constantly in London. He has become native to the ele- 
ment. No one who sees him could fancy that he once spoke 
broad Scotch, or saw the waters of the Garonne sparkle in the 
sun He sp aks pure, though not offensive, cockne y; isneatand 
precise in his dress and manners; knows no more of the country 
than if he had never been out of hearing of Bow-bell During 
his annual sail round the coast of Kent, or his rare visits to his 
relations nerth of the ‘Tweed, he is incessant and childish in his 
inquiries. There is something so infantile in his tone of con- 
versation, no one could suspect him of being—what he really 
is—one of the most acute and correct merchants upon ‘change 
He is courteous and gentle to all, but cares for nobody ; and in re 
turn, every body likes, but nobody loves him. I do not believe 
that he ever felt more for a Woman than he does tor the whole hu- 
man race—a general complacency. He has no motive to marry 
besides, it would put him out of his way. K—— was borna 
bachelor 

Y—— was a being of a very different character. He was of 
low stature, but firmly and compactly built; had been a soldier 
in his youth; and mixed with the best society. His character 
was decided and energetic, without being im the least cde gree 
harsh or obtrusive He had raised himself (in fortune—for he 
was of good family ) more by hav Ing “‘assamed cesert, an ! never 
having allowed advancement to pass by him for amy slackness 
in laying claim to it, than by the possession of positive high ta- 
lent. He was the reverse of K——, for he did not live a moment, 
from the time that he passed the age of boyhood, without being 
inlove. Ido not mean that he was distinetly in love at all times 
with a definite individual. Wath him it wasasort of latentlove, 
(akin to the latent caloric of chemists,) lurking mm his constitu 
tion, and ready to be drawn out by the first pair of sparkling eyes 
he encountered. The consequence Was, that althouch almost 
every woman would attract, none could retain bim Duru g ab- 
sence, her image faded away, or was displaced by a new comer 
He came into disrepute as an inconstant—a flirt. They did him 
wrong. His « ourse to ladies was unconsciously and neces 
sarily passionate—it was an unavoidable overflowing of his soul 
which sought an object, and was indifferent to the individual. He 
had read novels in his youth, ( who has not?) and believed, when 
he first became aware of this tendene y of his nature, thathe was 
in love deeply, desperately, and for ever. His first six changes 
were not enough to open his eyes He believed each in succes- 
sion to be an attachment, taxed himself with being fickle, grew 
sullen, uncomfortable, and dissatisfied with himselt. But longer 
experience open¢ d his eyes. He saw his fate, and continued to 
flirt away with a light heart, and passionate sighs, ull the end 
of life—at least, till his made him no longer listened to; although 
even then he could not get rid of the habit. They called hima 
jiltand heartless. It was false. Never did there exist a more 
generous and constant friend—and I have approved it. But his 
nature was alike incapable of refraining from love, or fixing an 
attachment 








These two were happy ; but poor G.’s was a melancholy fate. 
To 2 tolerable figure he united the most daring and lofty genius 
He was not of low birth, but his parents had died while he was 
yet an infant, leaving him dependent. He was used, on the whole, 
not unkindly, but was frequently reminded of his situation. He 
had no companions of his own age, and the respectful distance 
he was taught to keep, engendered shyness and restraint. The 
excellenteducation bestowed upon him, while it strengthened all 
his powers, and purified all his feelings, left him awkward and 
helpless in society He was in due time thrown upon the world 
to support himself by his own exertions. At this period he was 
brought frequi ntlv into the soc ty fa lady of birth, be: uty for 
tune, and accomplishments. He loved her. He lay under pecu- 
liar oblivations to her family ; andeven had his shy ne ss allowed 
him, he would have deem d it sacrilege to seck her love The 
followed her as a shadow, nursing a passion which he felt must 
‘consume him. She knew it not. and in time wedded with another 
For a season he was bowed down, helpless and unconscious. But 
tus was not a spirit to yield to misfortune He roused himself 
from his despondency Hetriedt 
there was the thought of lost happiness haunting him from 











resume his studies—in vain 








every pave nterposit like a dark ce! between his eye and 
the paper He sough re in diss pation 
You would have thonght hum the most reckless and callous of 


the lost revellers with whom he herded) But thi 


i 
boasting—within he was unchanged and miserabl 


! le He uy 
led with pul busine and there he at lust struggled imte r 
os I knew his nthe « ne of life Tle was looked up to 
one of the most able and] est of our statesmen—but as a man cf 
iron Phe duties of office had brought me inte a long and clos 
connexion with hum before I discovered his secret. A eneer at 
his heartlessness in the course of an angry discussion, caused hin 


to burst out into a passionate and abrupt narrative of his fate. H 
writhed as each recollection of his former life flashed with a 
electric jaracross his mind, and remained at last like one who ! 


been struck senseless with lightning. He has gone to his crave 








full of years and honors—the universal voice of a country has de 
clared him her proudest boast. But he died with the conscious 
ness that he had lived in vain 


For myself—-but though | prattle of the secrets of others Iean 
keep my own 
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APRIL FOOLS, 





THOUGHTS OF SADNESS. 











There is no greatharm in an April foul. Asa great poet may How cad and foreaben le the pang ¢ 
publish one indifferent work, or as the most demure of mankind Where pe cannot wakca From hearis wishout lecling- 
May unawares take a glass too much, so the most rigid observer Soubaud ante Whe gay, the onk 
of what Colonel Bath terms “ the immortal dignity of man,” may Pe .. panate Por saddee 
without any blot on his escutcheon, trip or stumble in his Spanish Is chilling : ‘ ww. re ye 
boots on th irstor Avrit. Indeed there is much reason to doubt eee ye we we gin 
both the head and the heart of the man who escapes that day with rene earings _, Whew qe 
out a built. Whatanunsocial animal is he whocan remain stiffly 2 wees opting : 
and anxiously on his guard through such a long exhilarating tes oe se es ’ 
tival '—for im “ wit-combats,” as in fencing, one can ircely < ‘ - 

- 8 wet eri e ’ 

make a thrust without exposing an Opening in return He basin a ve — 
him a spice of that same tmid selfishness which buried the talent Be meng ont is tow Ave <a 2 
inthe ground. He: never can love—for instead of plunging over Sad th an dimarbed « A an 
head anJ ears into the passion, like an honestand toolish man, h vanes . € y baile 


would stand watching for approaches on the ladys part, lest: he 


‘ 


should compromise his dignity by incurring a retusal 


Our love and esteem for the April fool does not, however, extend 


itself to the whole genus fool. lndeed, we imagine naturalists 


labor undera mistake, Wace they suppose thatthe species we have 


named belouzs to the genus of the same denomination. It is now 
pretty generally acknowledged that the river hors stands not 
in the most distant degree of relationship to the land animal we 
eallthe horse; andthatthe * wild man ot the woods” Is no nearer 
a cousin to humanity than any of his fellow monkies In short 
as aphilosopiucrot some standing aed repute has observed there 
ishe jpulginzg of a man by his nam For this reason, and tu 
virtue of a marked generic differen which we now proceed to 
point out, we propuse that April fools (by whatever name they 


shall still continue to be known no longer be considered as tniany 
Ways appertaining to the great body of mankind, generally known 

by the suaple designation—fool 
“We have already remarked, that the most prominent character 
istic of the April fool is a generous unwariness. He may be soft, 
loutish, and credulous, or he may be brilliant, hasty, and confident 
I ip into which he falls by his confiding 





—buthe is exposed tothe tr ii 
nature W. may lauch at him, but we like him still Yo ir tru 
fool—your fool of all seasons—is a very different, and rather a 
isive sort of personage 

here ts a classof fools with which we, in our critical capacity 
> fre yu itiy brought in contact Prominent among its constitu 














ents are your bardlings—your raw unfledged would-be songsters 
Most men are some time or other smitten with a desire to writ 
verse, and young men of secluded habits, are not unfrequently in- 
duced tocommit the greater ft livof print ng their effusions. They 


have felt great pleasure in writing, and never doubt that others 
will feel as great pleasure in reading. The guffaw of the world 
laughing at thei msequenual airs, bursts most unexpectedly 
upon their startled ears. They read over what they have pub 
lished— iothing to laugh at in it—and immediately take it into 


their heads that some grand conspiracy has been organized to pre 
vent the rising of young genius 

All men, it ts said, have atinge of th 
of the peculiar vein we have described, of folly, may be discoveres 


fool in them; and traces 


In Men Whom We % 
pany Bat wher th lisease quite “ overcrows the spirits of 


the patient, th effects are most melancholy He affects, accord 


te too highiv lO mention in such com 


ing to his temperament, a proud misanthropical disdain of the 
whole human race, or plays the part of a bowed and broken 
reed. One striking feature of his hallucination, is a persuasion 
that he is al 


the very m eat that he is thrusting 





and concealing himself from all mankind, at 
himself inevery one’s way 








seizing inno it bystanders by the button, and recounting, in 
voluble andimpasstoned language, the story of his maltreatment 
His language is strange and incoherent: he speaks of “‘ envy 
wriggling into serpent smiles,” of “ hiring a serpent to sound 
his ratt of “ tics boasting ugly faces, and thinking his 
beauty a personal sat " rnd lovs other delicate and ch ¢ 
expressions, compared with which, poor Belvidere’s “ seas of 
milk and ships of amber,” are tame and common-place. 


Next in importance to this subdivision of the class of fools 
at present u r consideratio ar artists of a certain calibre 
ms, in emulation of the oid 


ic, Fequesting every be 
¢ 





such ar Their professions 








} ate equal t 
1 subt 11 

cover the source of the critic's 

tine that it is ten chances to 
one that he knows nothing about them—or that what little h 
does know may be im their favor You may know this clas 
sin i ip their deportment. Wh lone with y 
th i lly \ yuSs——W that tt the te Ww 
that they rht kick. or horsev r pust ry hint that 
‘ rin h own department, th aay give hima Roland fi 








rathe froundap i which has mance ymect tt | 

applau rer r lown with all the busy, ea witterin 

maliguity of n KkeVa tearin 1 iK l 
THE LAIGH GREEN. 

Ss le Vear vo, A poor boy w t into a sh in Glasgow 
which b red to one t vit The boy having an int 
rest > a ’ tive tle put some t nt ré 
gD tl , ‘ nandy ral «t t ' T pon these ne 
he found t , very want. as might be expected t 
mavistra u's } tof him how he was employed on the 
Sund und was told that he begged on the week day playe 
himself h i 1 j W t saves the baalie is t 
the way you s ! v Do y } “ ! 4 
Where a t ty iselves on th ith-day 

Ay, sir t ’ . t ing to the Laigh Greer " 


A NEW DIFFICULTY. 

“ Dick,” said a master to servant have you fed the pigs 
“y Did you count them, Dick 7” “ Ve 
me count ‘um all but or ‘ All but one ?7’—** Yes, massa, all 
but one—dare be one littl speckled pig he frisk about so much 
me couldn't count him.’ 


> 


S$, massa, me fed t 





Virginia paper 








THE INFLUENCE OF HABIT ON SLEEP. 

Seamen and soldi from habit, ean sleep when they wil 
and wake when they w lhe Emperor Nu con was a strik 
nstance of this tact Capt i Bar iv, When performing hos 
extraordinary feat of walking one thousand miles in as many 
successive pours, obtained at last s hau mastery over himself 
that he fell asleep the imstant he lay dow: The faculty of rr 
maiming asleep for a great length of ime ts possessed by some 


dividuals. Such was the case with Qu the celebrated player 
' 
ho 


who could slumber for twenty-four urs successively wit 

















MARVELOUS DREAMS, 


I remember dreaming on one occasion that I possessed ubiqui- 


ty; twenty resemblances of myself appearing 


ent places in the same room, 


possessed by my own mind, that Leould not ascertain which was 


myself, and which my double, &« 


far traveled into the regions of 
rdu upon my own back me « 
ed upon another, and b anu 
to mysell, in s hama er that 
Verte -am ly } uot ( 
midst ota t \“ i t , 
reneration 1 iway be re 
co t ny 
tha a mass ot 1 s t l 
mountains own i ‘ ia 
‘ ilh iwi \ sna 
thet pres re 
“ ! ‘ } 
Atla | x ul t 
the f iivya mulated uy 
il qu y 


psurdity tl 





ated with the sor 


On this occasion, fancy so 
at L conceived myself 


imeces being mount 


appertaining 
I knew not whether | was the 


icr ime, IL dreamed | was con 


s head on the 


which re 
for ages, till generation after 
t kv nou his state though 
' ins Of Sens or bemg else 
saw every object around—the 


the forest drooping in decay 


ture is inl custom of produc 


aki over my naked head, the 
ess mur ott treams 
in tocrur e into dust, whale 


on me With the aspect of hoar 


Ibid 


DAVID WILKIN, 

















Elizabeth Orvin, who slept three-fourths of her litt with Eliza says Sir John Sinclair in company 
beth Perkins, who sl | ra week or fortnight at a time = ; wil M Wilkie, t ebrated painter, ane n the «« e ot the 
Mary Lyell, who did the same for six successive week ane ; ked him, * How | to adopt t i ont 
with many others, more or less remarkable A nhenomenon of | Liad youn r, or your mother, or any of your re 
an Opposite character is uw sometimes observes for there are , + \y tu : 7 tie ‘te ‘ weedy w rp 
individuals who can subsist o1 a surprisingly small porti of I “ 1 Mil h 1 : atyot 
sleep. The celebrated General Elliot w an instance of tt How, T'' w t ment, bex laimed 
kind; he never slept more than four hours out of the twenty-four d ner 4. me ™ you betore lo 
In all other respects he is strik y abstinent. his feod consist." Mr. Will ' t When yon were drawing up the 
ing wholly of bread, water, and vegetables. hh etter commu-' ~ \ see father, w wi ergyman 
nicated to Su John Su r, bv John Gordo Esq. of Swiney I ail » ret you re t t parish 
inention is made of erson named John Mack ay, of Skerray tw y I A colo 1 araw , ofa 
who died in Strathnave mn the y r 1797, awed 1 nety-one he : ! . mof your H f nd Fes ‘ m ment l 
only slept on an average four hours in the twenty-four, and wa sey , at . it | was constantly drawing 
1 remarkably robust and healthy mar Frede k the Great of t ti , Thad 
Prussia, and the illustrious surgeon, Jol Hunter, only slept five 
houre during the same period. the celebrated French Genera AMERICAN SCENERY 
Py eru, informed Sir Gilbert Blane, the luring a whole year's . P F 
campaign he had not above one hour's sleep in the twenty-four 
— Lon l G , PICTURED ROCKS ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 
SOMNAMBULISM, § Upow the southern coast of Lake Superior, about fifty miles 
There are the greatest Varictics int state of sleep. walkers { the falls of St. Mary. a t imm ' ‘ ous clills 
ome hearing without seemg; others seein without hea \ vovavers, l l Pictur Rock. This 
Some possessing a state of conscio nost approacl toy vent ence of the different ay 
the waking state, others being in a condition little removed from pearat - ey | =a ‘ta the traveles he ne » thes 
pertect sieep (in this account, While We may manave to hold : ' it : P Ponihe 
a conversation with one person, another is altogether mcapable — ‘ os . agen aginmation to 
of forming a single idea. or giving it utterance ven ul formed Jin ' mee u tow i ity come res and 
For the same reason, the fir guided by a « iin portion of | wl very I i jue, Or fantast ape, Which 
tellect, pursues with safety his wild perambulat “ the t ! ever un These clifls are an un 
second, driven on by in of w d I mir . . te vation of three h red feet 
faculties locked up in utter stupor, staggers into dangers of every seaiitiathas \ AAT LE EN Heer RRS 
kind. Itis not always safe to arouse a sleep-walker: and many 
cases of the fatal efiects thence ar ng have been detailed by “ Vi ‘ to ' dick ison the most 
authors. Nor is it at all unlikely that a person, even of stro I i he I | re they make the attempt, 
nerves, might be violently agitated by awaking in asituation s t th i t 1. to propit e tavor of thei 
different from that in w h he went to bed Amony other ex Great S l \ y ul i tl eternal 
amples, that of a young lady who was licted to this affection rtf , e] e of y: but the search is in vain 
may yy ere este Knowing her fai r, herfnends madea’ wy , i ‘ ' roftr 1 oe nd an inter 
point of locking the door and securing the w ow of he har : i 
bet in such a manner that she could t po r steer 7 0) N of wate i suc torm upon the 
night, these precautions were urrtort y over ked, and, . : . are ( : “ po a 
a paroxysm of somna i 1, she wa a curd , l tra ho fhe were ont c Ot the iract of Nia 
the house Wh ie Ul ‘ ! bY i ‘ { The 1 ‘ i ‘ cera | by 
family, who were war iby thes t nade ono net t { water y. Ther 
door ; and they followed ljawoke | t hwast eflect " iW i y i find relief 
produced upon the nervous system, that she almost instant Pine lak ' t re torn from the 
expired ! if s V ‘ re reat et 
A LAD IN HIS DAY. d. every project 
W hen Dr. Thomson (1 er of Dr. Andrew Thomson of Ed i ! ' urches, and 
burgh) wast of Markinch, he happened to 4 h fron f iw \ every direction 
the text Look not ne wl t ‘ th , fron v“ a | ny} { ‘ tu t wind wa 
which he made an { ‘ tar pe ew rst ‘ Bb ‘ t motion of the 
crus wenn $s, stat ts! el t wa tj f " t these internal 
Several of his ot rvat we ievelied at tw she di ai . oe tant 
whom he was we u nied, who tre ently poured 
tions to the 1 \ vd : Att y lotta magne i miter d n the 
two friends met, the 1 ine close bela t i) \ ‘ | ry und more 
y J } t ¢ Dried Dobe i' WwW ful « it It 
t Ih winked ‘ \ t \ tance can ever 
what ot Ad 1) I ' bie ’ ' | | " t mi} waters of 
his day sue V it Ah, | t} , pellucid i 
sie hand the m er ! - ] upon the towerm 
‘ j 
THE NEW CUT. rom © tne ome 
An old Scot n,w hud id t or for sn ! . we felt, and fest lensely 
Was 0 vr { 7 ' | wv } N i on can be ima ed more ay 
I been sti fil , J t r more hur tothe pride of man. We 
erred | 4 think, t my Vv t the f reation. Our whole party 
there shi nay \ ty | ' I servants, conten 
when Il, for u t h prenel t t l aaa ala ind broke ups 
ever preaches ) y ir uany La 4 , re ith V t No pler 
sir, answered } ‘ t " twi you ‘ 
I sew j =" ‘ rl vet tpu elf sailtw ; j } ! | i! worsh 
ny bus wa It t wing thal " t r™ ‘ ty, and sostror 
it's the new cut t ! 1 . y ft im eiween him and the 
: \ y Ar 
WHO WAS JESSE’ | ft ' has vie | f of Niagara, and 
An old schoolmaster, who ly heard his pupils once a-we , re of the Poton 7 the B R two of the 
through Watts’s Serypture History, and afterwards ask th ~ ; hee os in the ne sl feat ‘ r country 
promiscuo y such questionsas uergested themselves lt ! I they produce af ble ' irar ent ompared 


one day desired a young urchin to tell him who Jesse was? wh 
the boy briskly replied, ‘* The Fiower of Dumblane, sir it 





Lake Superior Net Gaz 


nas many differ- 
and each being so thoroughly 


pt eer em 


Sey + ey aap 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
lillies 
ON TALL AND SHORT MEN. 
Many people pay respect to tall folks which they refuse to the 
short. They have a certain secret pride and pleasure in walk 
ing with a frie nd beneath them in height; and also a dissatisfac- 


tion, a vague consciousness of inferiority while with one whos 
stature exceeds their own. I have often detected them ma 

neuvring to get on the side of the pavement next the wall, which 

being higher, in a measure conceals their deficiency, and brings 
them on a gratifying level with their companion. Now, as for 
me, I am not tall; on the contrary, Lam short. I freely confess 
it; indeed I am proud of it Your short men are the ones to 
write all day, and study. ‘The tall fellow bends over the table 
with his chest in, sits crooked on his chair to read, and so gets 
the consumption ; but the short, fat fellow, look at him, how easily 
he can sit strait. 

Why should a man be ashamed of being short? Can a solitary 
reason be given for it? The tall are generally awkward; and 
as far as my experience tear hes, I do not think them remarkable 
for sagacity; yet they are se Idom withouta certain swageering ar, 
as if they thought themselves better than other people. There's my 
friend Swipes; he has an excellent heart, or rather had, but he is 
spoiled by his height. He struts about where there are little men, 
like a cock in the barn yard among the hens. Women, too, are 
very apt to be taken in by his bravado-braggadocio sort of de- 
meanor, though what they can see iu him to admire, passes my 
power of conjecture, 

I would not be a tall man on any consideration. Ile is alw vs 
in trouble. [le does not know how tod spose of himself. Le is 
perpetually falling into dilemmas Ile hits his head avainst 
things. He has to pay more for his clothes than other folks, and 
after all, can never fit himself without diffieulty Even Swipe 
nd T have heard him swear and apolog 
Iwas all the 


is conscious of thi 
I traveled with him once several hundred mite 


time laughing, and congt itulating myself that [was not tall I 





think he never had a good seat from the time of our starting tll 
No one could tell whether his legs were 

You know 
what a medl y lies in the bottom of a stage-coach: old straw 


crockery, bars, baskets, umbrellas 


that of our return 
greater nuisances to himself or to those around him 
banboxes, valises canes, b 

boxes and litthe boxes, and a forest of legs besides. In the 
They walked 


They put 


midst of all these, poor Swipes was in purgatory. 
over his feet, as if they had been a pair of stairs 
trunks on them. They mashed his toes in the crack of the door 
On board the steamboats he bumped his skull agaist the ceiling 
of the cabin whenever he went into it. On deck, a swingin 
rope knocked his new hat overboard At the taverns they put hin 
in short beds. It looked like a conspiracy. Poor fellow! nothing 
but pity kept me serious, when IT bade him eood-night once, after 
he had retired to rest lle was lying on his couch, diagen 
with his head upward against the headboard, his feet braced 
against the opposite piece, and his knees a little bent. Tle said 
he did not mind sleeping diagonally ; he was used to that; but 
he disliked being compelled to lie all night without the ability 
to extend his person to its full length. He declared there was a 
luxury in stretching one’s self before one went to sleep. He had 
been riding all day in a stage-coach, where he searcely enjoyed 
one opportunity to stretch his Ie atall. He was resigned to 
that; it was no more than he expected; but he did think that at 
night, when he went to his repose, he might find relief. “ Itwas 
hard,” he said; but (he was something of a philosopher) he w 
glad, at all events that he was not in the hands of the famous 
robber of Attica, Procrustes, who used to cut off traveler's legs 
when they were longer than their bed 
jointed my friend's at the ankle 





Procrustes would have 


Notwithstanding these palpable disadvantages 
regards a short man with an inward contempt, imperfectly dis 
If he reads 
these remarks, ( as, knowing he takes the Mirror, | have every 
reason to presume he will,) let him learn from me that, although 
Tam accidentally not of such a great length as he, Tam, never 


Swipes stil] 


guised under an air of humility and condescension 


theless, as good in all other things, and that I attach no im 
portance to a superiority (if it be one) in which he himself is 
exceeded by a certain species of ourang outang, which soem 
describe as seven or cight feet high. Let him know that he necd 
not stand by me with his arms a-kimbo, as if such an accidental 
peculiarity as height presented any just claims to respect 
Iremember once getting into a stage-coach at Boston, in the 
middle of the night. A pair of legs were found, which excited 
an interest for a long time, ofa peculiarly unsatisfacts ry nature 
They were extended in such a manner as to interfere materially 
with the convenience of the rest of the passengers, of whom the 
number was great; and one or two, whose rights were thereby 
the most palpably invaded, begged that the gentleman to w hom 
they belonged would have the kindness to dispose of them in some 
way more consonant to the immutable principles of justice. To 
this reasonable request there was no answer. It was re peated, 
still without reply. Much discussion succeeded, and many wit- 
ticisms were let off, having for their sole object this pair of leg 
which all the time composedly preserved their ground, in defiance 
alike of threats and entreaties. As the duy dawned, it was dis 
covered that they were the property of an enormously long 
Frenchman, whose total ignorance of our language had shielded 
hin from the innumerable severities and pleasantries of which 


he had been the unconscious object. It forms, however, a new 
link in the chain of evidences against the advantage of being tall 


racter of both men and women, 





It is a curious trait in the chi 
that the tall of either sex generally prefer the short of the other, 
and so vice versa. I cannot say that, in respect to our fair friends 
height would, in my mind, make any material objection, or be 


, " 


considered an indispensable requisite. I should, however, preter 





acompanion as little taller than myself as pos ible; as, however 
we may bear superior gentlene cenerosity, wit, and devo- 





tion, in a wife, physical superiority is not dk sirable 
! 


minds me of my friend Savory. He is one of your httle men 
although, apparently, of prodigious importance, as lithe men 
sometimes strive to be In some strange hallucination he has 


gone off, heaven knows where, and returned with a wife nearly 
as larzve again as himself. She could take him up by the neck 


and stand him on the mantelpiece; and I have myself heard her 
threaten to“ wrap him up ina piece of brown paper,” and send 
him back to his mamma, if he did not conduct himself with pro- 
priety. [advise my short friends not to marry tall wives. It is 
giving a woman a power of « xpressing contempt, which not one 
ina hundred will fail to use in any disagreement, to the utter an- 
nihilation of the husband’s authority. The laugh will be against 
him into the bargain 

There is in Edinburgh, (and I suppose they may 


various other parts of the world.) a society, known by the appe 


be found in 


lation of the “ six feet club,” from which all under that stature are 


excluded. I wish there might be here formed a similar institu 


tion, to bene fitmen of an oppo ite de seription, Tam a quainted 
with a hundred lite men, who would give it life and vigor; and 
I sincerely believe that af properly organized and condueted, it 


might be metamorphosed into a political engine of no ordinary 


to some great revolution 


foree, and be rendered subserviei 





should be gratified to see the pride of these tall fellows lowered 
1 regard their strid through the world with a rey r spirit 
I am tired of havi that unmeaning adjective fa tened on every 
man as a commendation. I do not see why writers should not 
have rt heroes as well as tall, nor Why women should fall in 
love with a fellow merely beea he has long lt 

_—— — 


ORIGINAL COMME NICATIONS, 


SKETCHES BY A BRIEFPLESS LAWYER. 


PROFESSIONAL AMBITION 


Tuere is nothing to which we are so prone as to dr out 
the pursuit of every one except ourselves in colors at once false 
md inviting. The universal passion, which Horace in h 
first satire so beautifully describes, of envy of the condition, ai 


emulation of the h ippiness of others, while we regard our own 
with dissatisfaction, invariably attaches itself toe, and clings with 
fondness around, the bright spots in the career of those whom 
we are pleased to regard as more fortunate than ourselves 
while it blinds us to the difficulties they have been compelled to 
encounter, and which they have been successful enough to ob 
viate. The superficial observer, whose attention and admiration 
are arrested by the prosperity of another, and whose spirits have 


been broken in an arduous, and perhaps fruitless struggle, to over 


come the obstacles with which his career has been besei, permits 


himself to re prose only ypon the triun ] h of the present moment 
heedless of the past, and alike regardless of the dangers and pri 
vations of the future. When he beholds the popular and power 
ful advocate, whese talents, whe perseverance and whose elo 
quence have placed him at the head of his profession, and mad 
him the envy and admiration of society, he littl dreams of the 
trials through which he has had to pass, of the littleness with 
which he had to contend, of the restless days and sleepless nights 
he has been doomed to endure in the contest for distinction, and 
f the uneasy seat which the contention of the bar and the watch 
ful jealousy of those who have long ceased to be his rivals, will 
even yet scarcely permit him to retain. He regards him only as 


the brilliant orator, or as the able jurist—as the defender of inno 
cence or as the punisher of guilt, while he overlooks the combina 
tion of painful circumstanees which have made him what he is 


and for the endurance of which no fortune, however ample, no 


fame, however lofty, would seem suffictent to present an anti 
dot Like the emotions which are called forth by the splendid 
compositions of the poet or the painter, he is borne away by the 


triumphant effect; while the careworn and anxious labors, which 
alone constitute the cause, are at once unnoticed and unknown 


I know of no pursuit to which these remarks are more strot 





mnins, aS Wt does, ail 


ly applicable than that of the law. Ci 
that Is great at 





exalted in every other profession; calling into 
action the noblest energies of the soul; and strengthening the 


judgment while it stimulates the imagination, in us results, lean 


oO ambition, NO More Glorious re 
compense for toil and suifering and privation; and yet, in the 


conceive hoe highe r bhicentive 


same proportion that its rewards are great, the obstacles in the 
way of their attainment are fraught with discouragement and 
dismay. Itis not by a superficial smattering of knowledge, it is 
not by the pertness aud positiveness which ignorance alone pos- 
sesses, no, nor is it by the ordinary contest with difficulties 
which beset the adventurer in the common pursuits of life that 
these gloric s are to be attained. Surpass gin richness as is the 
harvest to which the aspirant after the honors of the bar, pictures, 
and truly pictures to himself, it is one which is only to be reaped 
by a submissiveness to privation, and a sclf-sacrificing devotion 


to the ultimate object of his hopes, which few have the foresight 
to anticipate, and still fewer the energy to reduce to practice. 

It has long been a matter of observation with the public at 
large, and of melancholy complaint among the profession itself, 
that its ranks have become filled with individuals to whom its 
high honors seem to present no attraction, and whose identity 
with it have produced no other ¢ ffect than to render it obnoxious 
to the superficial and unthinking. Instead of entering it as an 
arena, where active and incessant exertion must be brought into 
play, how often has it been regarded as a sort of honorable re- 
uring-place for ignorance and stupidity. How many a dolt, in 
whom even parental partiality would not confide the driving of a 
bargain in the way of trade to the amount of a dollar, has been 
handed over to the law, as the only place where the honor of an 
employment, with the least possible risk, could be effectually 
rs tome of a youth, 


vhose history illustrates this observation. His father was a 


respectable and wealthy mechanic. Desirous of placing his son in 


ecured. An instance at this moment o 


the way of an honest and reputable livelihood, he took him into 


his care as a clerk or overseer. The young gentleman had just 
learning enough to spoil him for his new employment, and just 
pride sufficient to induce him to despise it. He next became a 
merchant. Six months’ adventure in this pursuit soon convinced 
him, to his no trifling cost, that this experiment was worse than 
the first; and, after the usnal probation, the law was selected as 
the only occupation in which he could safely embark. There he 
required no capital which his stupidity could endanger, while it 


was safely concluded that he could divide the honor of a degree 
is counsellor with the highest and noblest of the profession. I 
mention this instance, and the observation of almost all my 
readers will have furnished them with others of a similar charac- 


ter, Without meaning to impair the idea which I have already 


rdvanced in my previc sketches, that the objects and ends of 


ur profession are not the less noble, that there are among its 


ranks those who practise it as a trade, instead of regarding it as 


i lofty and splendid science, at once uniting in and radiating 
from itself all thatis calculated to adorn and dignify the mind. 
, 


But who can wonder that the occurrence of such instances 


hould have, in a great decree, debased the character of the legal 


prot on, or that so many who would have conferred honor upon 
it should have drooped and despaired, in view of its degradation 3 
The aml us are always sensitive: and the very enthusiasm, 


therwise carry with it its Own great reward, is 


e first to shrink from the contact, still more from the com- 
petut n of an inferior mind, and from the debasement of a con- 
fliet, in which ireely any victory would compensate the hu- 


miliation with which it is accompanied. The noble and generous 
emulation, Which is the or ly incentive to action, sinks beneath 
the littleness of the contest, and yields to ignorance what would 
with difficulty be wrested from it ina conflict worthy the exercise 
of its energies, and adapted to call forth the powers of a kindred 
mind. 

I have been led into these reflections by a conversation which 


Tonee had with a talented and departed friend, whose history 


In enter- 
ing upon the practice of our profession, he did so with aspira- 
tions as high, with hopes as bright, and with abilities as com- 


furnishes a most lively exemplification of their truth 


manding, as it falls to the lotef many to enjoy. But yet he was 


e arena in which he seemed destined to 
Surren- 
¢ brilliant hopes of eminence as a barrister, which had 


a) 


borne him through so manv diffic 


een to shrink from tl 


shine, apparently without cause and without motive 
ring th 
ulties and privations, he betook 
himself to another pursuit, and relinquished the high promise of 
} 


cad,” to use his own language, ‘‘is indeed 


of gold, but whose feet he truly found to be of clay 


a profession, “ whose 


I have often wondered,” said I, ‘that after overcoming the 


obstacles with which you were obliged to contend during your 


obatvionary peri dof study you should have so suddenly and 





unaccountably abandoned the practice of your profession. In 
changing it for a literary life, upon which you are compelled to 





denend for subsistence, and 





the rewards of which are so uncer- 
tain, slow, and precarious, | confess myself ata loss to discover 
} | 


' ! } 
h a course tcan- 


an adeqt ite or even a plausible reason for suc 

ave already found yourst lf deceived in the esti 

mate you formed of the glory and gratification of a professional 

life, or that you have imagined it unworthy of the toils and labors 
Nor will I permit mys« 


to believe that you have ingloriously shrunk from the conflict into 


which you wasted in its acquisition 


which you are drawn by the hon le contentions of the bar 
er 


nd yet the self-denial which you so long imposed upon yourself 
‘ 





in your slow and tedious progress to admissio au , 
the eager and zealous avidity with which you commenced your 
ireer, contrasted with the suddenness of your present rst 
seem hardly to admit of any other conclusion 
You hav 


in part, anticipated my answer 


replied L. interrupting me ; you have already 
I have not, indeed 
done me the justice to believe, nor would I have shrunk from the 


ors of 


is you have 


| wrofessional life, however arduous and unremittiz 


ay g 
they might be—nor have [I thrown away the high anticipations 
which I looked so confi lently to see realized, because of the diffi- 


' 


culties with which their accomplishment was beset—but I confess 


that my ambition has been checked—and my ardor quenched in 
the very threshold of my career. The beautiful garden which, ata 
distance, I once sodelighted to contemplate, only presented to me, 
upon a nearer view, here and there a flower which seemed to be 
vainly struggling for existence, among the noxious weeds by 
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which it was surrounded. 
this is the promised land, to the possession of which I have looked 
with so much eagerness? Am I, afterall, to enter the lists, and 
dispute the palm with ignorance? Have ! wasted days, and 
months, and years—have I shattered my constitution, and broken 
my spirits, in the untiring pursuit of knowledge, for no higher 
object than to be placed upon a level with the unlettered and the 
indolent? Is the parchment which admits me to the privileges 
and honors of the bar a mere form, which I might haveattained 
without labor, and the possession of which confers upon me no 
distinction ? profession, and yet is 
it not borne down and disgraced by ignorance? 
with the epithet of liberal, and yet is it not on all sides beset with 
craft, and quibbling, You may think my lan 
guage too strong, but its truth has been painfully—indelibly im- 


Is the law indeed a learned 
Is it dignified 
and meanness? 
pressed upon my mind. Our profession, of all others, is not one 
where an individual can at once place himself at the summit 
and select his ground. You cannot choose your field, and embrace 
this, or reject that. You must begin at the foot, and struggle on 
amid trials, and perplexities, and vexations, until the goal has 
These I anticipated, and for these I was 
But I anticipated the embarrassments only of an 


at length been won. 
prepared. 
honorable contention : I prepared myself for a contest of intellect 
and of talent, and I had the vanity to expect, and, as I look 
back, still believe I had a right to expect, success. 

‘‘ How grievously was I disappointed! My first suit was | 
of the peace, and my first antagonist was a consta 


I soon found myself de 


fore a justi 
ble. ficient in the only requisite which 


seemed to be of the least avail I reasoned law—the const 
l tothe court 
and my appeal was in vain! | 
to ind my- 


whose satisfa 


met me with contradiction and insolence—I appeale 
the constable was the favorite, 
stumbled on, mortified and stung beyond endurance 
self the sport of an ignorant and brutal rabble 
of the constable at my expense drove m 
almost to desperation. I talked and acted like a fool, and wh 
at length, the verdict of the jury announced my defeat, | 


ourt, literally maddened by the scandalous « 


tion at the low jests 


Xli tion 


t. Never 


from te 


in Which [ had been made to bear so conspicuous a par 

shall I forget the acuteness of suffering which I experienced 

With a perfect knowledge of my case—with the habits and feel 

ings of a gentleman, | found myself held up to the d n of 


an ignorant crowd, and playing second to a blustering bully 
‘My next adventure was little more auspiciot 
mate frien na higher 


I was retained to defend a suit for an int 


of —— 





yurt, the common pleas county. The counsel opposed 


to me had been, but a few years before, an obscure hatter in the 
town of Having become intemperate and extravagant 
his business had fallen behind, and he had been « vine led to ipl ly 
for the benefit of the insolvent act. He was discharged under the 
direction of my legal instructor. From that time to the present 
{ had not seen him. Imagine, then, my surpr when he 

to open the case to the jury. I couldscarcely believe my sen 
and, as if to satisfy myself that | was awake, I hurt to the 
lerk’s desk, to ascertain whether he was admitted to the r. It 
was so. ‘ Here was another check to proud ambition The 


wenton. In point of positiveness and impudence, 1 












fr Was not a whit behind the consta By | rane 
Hectually succeeded in embarrassit my ¢ l na hit 
at every turn, obstinately impeding my efforts, a Iu onet 
more subjected to t nortificeation of beu tel 
From this prone mn lan vera ad t I 
part to the further pursuit of my profess I bel nevery 
sid of me mortifica 1 and shame I had not had the ood for 
tune of a factitious introduction to | ‘ ly we in the 
warld. I saw no other prospect before me than a recurrence f 
years of the same s ind anticipated no other result thar 
the overthrow of my ambition and I micht indeed 
have drudged on ia the aequisit of vingasa orious at 
torney, but beyond this [ feltthat L never: jaspire. A fall I 
is this my pride could not brook—and Ir ved juit the pro 
fession at once and forev: 
I never can forget the earnestness of 1 ! with which my 
friend related the story Lhave thus briedy and unperfeetly sketch 
I can only regret that never cons tent ft 
counting thes n t I ‘I ! } 
which ) hy * » . i 
by the rary Vv it hav ‘ | 
rilling interest. Dut I im regret that s 1 as 
s should \ n lo »>the nob ' { ) | 
that ambition s is | $ vel n on ito 
so sad and severe ad | nt t ae but ee years 
after his retirement from t Py that t his rits 
lrooped, withered if y sunk under the pressure of his ex 
treme sensib y.—and a mstitution already broken by the in 
cessant applica fana ring mane ‘ i not as it did not 
iong survive the bitter disappomtment which his ambition wa 


destined to endur 


NEC TRALIZED MEDICINES 


An apothecary nm the « tr 'raughts, and 

g asked what 
The first, ma iam, is to 

the third to prevent the exces 


y sent a lady three ¢ 


eres e, said 


m bein tthey were intended to 


second to cool you, and 


fects of cither 


Mirabeau calls Paris a city of high life pleasure, and amuse- 
ment, where half the people die broken-hearted 


And is it possible, exclaimed I, that | 


SCRAPS FROM A NOTE BOOK, 


STANZAS 
How much of all that’s beautiful 


I 1 SAY OF dimmer ¢ urth, 





To fancy Ss pencil owes alone 
Its being and its birth? 

How many of those hues and tones, 
Whe less the so ind sight, 

Catch not sught that this world owns 
Pheir music or theu ut? 

They say that the bright stars rejoice 
In their wa t's blue sky 

Ai athe recent and a voice 
ay \ g me ly 

They say t there is music too, 
I ey ts of the heart, 











ure ith playe its part 
ls Od wor e la zueye, 
\ the wreathe | 
That w i free and joyous grace 
see 1 easure s cup to sif 
l hed W he heart was sad, 
\ swe “ sigh 
l fur lawav reef 1 | said 
Alas! it's a y ove ; 
I watched the live r t to hear 
lhe music of the s res 
l os Some ff e might cheer 
A soothe my ste ears 
I caught a cold for all my pains 
Ar r i 
Save I f © strains 
kr tell 
Away i i e tale 
The « e of the bra 
W ave s only to bewail 
Phe s we've fo s ‘ 
Away 'w iilt ut poets drean 
/ sa world of fact 
Ww et s limited by stean 
A ‘ y by tracts 
MUSK 
There are moments when we are unfit for strict application 
when we are unfit for rational discourse Meditation, at 
times, is apt to become frivolou or the mind may 
itive of neither od nor bad. Against such line 
music affords an antidot t possesses an a te! t. Re 
ilated by taste and judgment, it ts capable of pr eme 
lions nearly approachi to the sublimity of mor } 
actions. Itis capable of softening the heart to pity, or ¢ vat 
ing it with dignity: it can command the t of syi \ 
the smiles of delight: it can soothe the mind t t trick 
with sorrow, and exhilarate the heart that its W 
It can recall to memory events that have pa | ind 
it connects itself with those moments of our existe: \ we 
remember with pleasure, or Wish to recollect with a solemn re 
miniscence A favorite tune of a departed i i i 
n air that we first heard—perhaps, in the con of th we 
love, and who are absent, can never be heard without ex 
thie affections which purify the heart. A o, may 
be averred, what can be said of few human} twh 
it delights, it never Vitiates: we rise fror nee with 
composed thoughts—with a placid mien—and w 
ty of b nevolent and amiable feclings 
each 01m rom 
It is an old Dutch custom tocall and exchanesr ‘ 
the first day in the year, not only w pre el utt 
between whom and the vi there I ’ y r 
misunderstanding. It is tom w of Sa 
He who can sit down by his fire o1 it of year 
and look back as he must on the track of f 
and remember the offence he h vel ' t be 
unforgiven—and not wish, in hiscaim | dd t nt 
ment, that his enemy were there to sit “ vith his | ex- 
change pleasant regrets and renew the « uu raunter 
course, Must step on the threshold of the new vear with little 
hope and less prospect of coming happir And it not the 
express differences we have l “iw ‘ riru t ie hbors 
ot the most aggravated provocations, wl ome up the thick 
est and are the most difficult to f ve It eold look, the 
Mittentuve courtesy, the forgotten re t ht opportu 
nity of kindness, the doubttul and us ‘ y—the thou- 
. nd touches which our pride and sel! terest get the unavoid 
ible hurry and press of the throng world l e tester when 
adeep wound heals. It is not sa maynanimous duty, still, to 
irray them all at the year's close and calmly dismiss then And 
tis no less a pleasure than the { ving a great wrong—for 
th y cumber sad y the timid feet ot « tent, and starting up 
namelessly in the heart at the cail of etual associations 





Why shoul 

reckoned with like duties? Why shou 
come disordered, like them, if not watehfully 
ind how much we love 


trouble its peace continually not the affect 
ithey not waste and be 
verlooked? Once 
a year, at least, we should inquire whom 
and hate, and whether these more responsible treasures than gold 
and silver, are fitly lavished or withheld. The dutiful affections 
most of all, need careful vigi They a 
we feel secure of them, for they were planted by nature. Butin| 
the busy forgetfulness of care or pleasure, they are often suffer- || 
ed to be overgrown and slighted. An assiduous natural affec-! 


tion is as rare as a perfect chrysolite. And it is as precious— 


anes re deeply rooted, and 








for what on earth cinks so dee into the heart, as the ready, 
lclicate, anticipating love of ason or abrother? It would be a 
well spent hour between two years that sheuld be devoted to dis- 
passionate reckoning with the daily and familiarfeelings. ‘The 
passions will take care of their own, for though called generous 
1 war they exact too nice a return net to enlist the most 
wakeful fishness their service. Butof these silent-working 
and accustomed ministers to our love within us, we are often far 
too s re They 1 all our preferences and aversions should 
be je isly kept upright and free from unworthy mixture, and 
if there is atime of all others fitted for the recurrence of such 
\ ul { s 
r) tom of presenting fts at this season, springs from 
th , feclu There isa warmth of heart belongis hg 
to t ‘ m itself which is universal, and this is one of its 
promptil How ce he year be better begun than by add 
Anew ktof ' »? Tochildren particularly, the new 
) idays are rees of the most benevolent and genia! 
{ Nothing o cheaply boug ht as the love of a child 
und few t ‘ ce tf An inconsiderabl rift pleas 
vi d ives you a lasting place in the memory of a 
Q g in one of its most beautiful stages 
LAW LATIN 
Che law nis a language so neris. Itis a singular com 
ly of the Gothic, the French and Latin, and occasion 
y ved in tus mosaic complexion by introductions from 
yually un ronial and anomalous. It may be supposed, 
etor ! twas matter of frequent mirth 
for the Ihe early dramatists found it at all times, a le 
t for even popular ridicule, and were sometimes 
fully sever or th bench and bar; the members of 
“ y st were compelled to travel through, and wer 
\ rt t! barbarous slang. rh ] y 


of James the first, when print 


" paratiy ense encral throughout the realn 

\ ol tutory enactments in relation to and 

t t nt ot the legal habit in this particular, ‘The 

\ rw emember a pas in one of the dramas of 

Beau th f bs ht up in the temple and the son of a 

May y know ho neuage but that gibberi h they 

prat ) 1 it be the Gothic latin they writ 
i Uleir i 


VM is « 

( ‘ t/ s 

‘ ‘ y 
Wingy y n t say 
lis 

it ‘ ' 

{ ‘ ‘ 





\ | v 

| \ ‘ 
I sw l 

I ' ‘ “ 
| y e toket 

‘ ‘ 
= s Ace ’ t i 

a d.int ted distribution of mankind, divides th 

th ler ) t Ih t} iys he, “* be n 
to 1 that car vh wh power ern Whatis right and fit 
nd penetrate to the remoter motives of tion The second is 

nmed by him that “ ng to hear t tion, and ean per- 
eive right and w When they are own him by another 
uit he that has ne er aculene nor « y, Who can neither 
find the way by hin {4 will be led by others, is a wretch 
without use or Vv ‘ 

Let not sleep iys Pythagoras, “ fallupon thy eyes tll thou 
hast thrice reviewed the transaction f the pastday. Where 
have I turned aside from rectitude What have I been doing ? 
What have I left undone, which I ought to have done? Begin 
this from the first act, and pr nd, in conclusion, at the 
ill which theu hast done be troul 1, and rejoice for the good 


Iti 


ealed the 


Matthew Hl 


ecratior f nimseil te 


recorded of Siu that he for a long time 


con cor the 


tricter duties of re 


rion, lest by some flagitious and shameful action. he should 
bring piety intodisgrace. For the same reason itmay be prudent 
for a writer, who apprehends that he shall not enforce his own 


maxims by his domestic character 


may 


to conceal his name, that he 


not injure them 


SMILES AND TEARS 





I isn st a purer light 
Ne’er bles the ay 

w“ on tar wneath the « nt 
\ tvanes away 

I pray a rmiehty law 
Phat my es stream 

She flow beneath the noon 
Ct that ri wu 

Thou wept'st—ah, me' the tear 


By summer shed ; 
When, 


She 


o'er the flowret's her, 
hangs her head 


“Give me,” my faney cried 


* That smile so dear’ 
“Oh, '" my heart replied 


* The tear, the tear.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES 





OUR BOOK-TABLE.-——-PERIODIVALS, ETC 
We have too long omitted to speak of the new enterprises in 
periodical literature, Which are springing up, on every side ; and 
of improvements and changes in those of longer date, which con 
firm and extend their earlicr claims to our praise Fiom among 
the most promising of the frst class, we would single the 
North American Magazine, of which two numbers have already 
appeared in Philadelphia. The contents of the \ 
are entirely original, but with sufficient vari ty of style and sub- 
ject, and written throughout eloquently and atwactively. Mr 
Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, who has been well known in this city 
as a poet of Letter talents than fortunes, is at the head of this un 
dertaking, which we cordially recommend to support. We 
gratified to hear that the attention already attracted by the intrin- 
sic merits of this effort of Mr. Fairfield has secured for ut ' 
tainty of existence; but before our men of letters can show their 
country how much and how well they can raise her character, 
the country itself should remove every check to their soarings 
by supplying them with resources beyond the mere wants of a 
printing otlice, and, at least, supporung their ventures us warmly 
as they do the re prints from abroad From th specimens in the 
North American of the dialogues entitled “ Evenings atSaint’s, 
we see no reason for imagining that the “ Noctes” of Black wood 
would at all surpass them, if the American writers should re 
celve equ il encouragement Besides, we understand the appli 
cation of every sentence in the conversations of the North Ame 
rican, and there is no relishing Blackwood’s without notes or 
explanations. The general talent, too, which we see displuyed 
in this magazine, if as weil brought out by patronage, seems to be 
c uite capable of co npeting with more favored enterprises from a 
distanc e. Then, instead of subscribing for the re-production 
of the foreign periodicals, let us first do what we can to help on 
our own; let us try to give a man of undoubted intelligence 
something better than sorrows, and raise up a work which other 
lands may copy, notsatisfy ourselves with forever copying theirs 

Mr. Charles F. Hoffman's new monthly, the Knickerbocker, 
is on the eve of publication, and expectation is so much excited 
upon the subject, that were it in any other hands we should wem 
ble for the consequences ; but Mr. Hotlman is too well known 
to justify any doubt We long to bail our younger brother; and 
shall not envy his, more than the elder brother's fortune 

Our newspaper ry creditable changes. The 
Evening Post is enlarged and printed on a new and beautifal 
type; all the barbarous efhigies of steamboats, ships, houses, 
hats, and hair combs, one the approved ornaments of Ame 
rican journals, have been rigorously exe luded, and we do not 
know whether itis this new dress, or our improving taste—but 
really, we could almost fancy that the matter ts better than 1 
to be, although the editors are the same, and there Was never any 
lack of industry in either Mr. Bryant or Mr. Leggett. We have 
an attachment to the Post, and we are proud to see how well it 
keeps up the spirit of its best days 

There is another paper less known, at present, among us, but 





out 


one before iS 





are 


a ce 





f 


8 are undergoing Vv 


t used 


we trust, destined to push its way rapidly We allude to the 
New-York ‘Traveler, which has lately become enited with the 
Spirit of the Times, or Life in New-York. Messrs, J. J. Adams 


and Hunt are the proprietors. [tis published weekly, for three 
dollars a year, and really we do not know how three dollars 
ean be better bestowed than on this journal. Its original matter 
is seldom without spirit; its are mteresting; and 
there is something in it to please every laste, besides all the cus 

tomary news and chit-chat of the day, with whatever one wants 
to know about new publications, prints or music There is a 
great fuss made abroad, and here, too, concerning their penny 

journals, as they call them; that 1s, little papers that cost only a 
peony there, ora cent here; butthe New-York Traveler costs no 
more, when you regard the size and price. In the first place, it 
contains in one Saturday’s number more matter than six of the 

cent papers, and comes to less than six cents a week This ts 
worth considering ; and people should rather prefer a paper of 
some responsibility, w here they are sure to find readable articles, 
than the mere hodge-podges only made up at the cheapest rate, 
like Peter Pindar's razors, * to sell.” 

There are improvements, likewise, promised in that highly 
respectable paper, the Albion; which comes out soon with a 
new series. We are glad of any opportunity toexpress our good 
wishes towards Dr. Bartlett, the editor. A man must have ster 
ling qualities who can be so well esteemed as the doctor has 
always been, in a country with whose local politics and predilec- 
tions he does not even allect to identify himself; but boldly puts 
under the title to his paper, “ Calum, non animum, mutant, qui 
trans mare currunt.”—Yet there is no one we know to whom 
all our fraternity would be more happy to proffer the right-hand 
of fellowship 

Have we ever spoken of the newspaper published every after- 
noon, called the New-York Citizen? Uf we have not, it was an 
oversight, for we never like to neglect what merits praise. Dr 
Green is the editor; a gentleman of well known capabilities 
There is a novelty in this paper, which we deem very well 
thought of. It gives © daily lst of strangers arriving at the 
various hotels and boarding-houses; and for reference on that 
—. is the only journal published here. 

efore we dismiss the newspapers, there is one more, which 
old attachment as well as intrinsic merit, calls on us to notice 
We allude to that of Samuel Haynes Jenks, Esq., who has lately 
left this city and resumed the direction of the Nantucket Inquirs r, 
a journal of which, some eight years ago, he was the conductor. | 

George F. Hopkins and Son have just completed one of the most 
decidedly accurate and beautiful specimens of typography ever | 
issued from the American press. It is asmall number of copies of | 
the president’s late proclamation, struck off on satin, and present- 
ing to the ordinary observer, an appearance as splendid as to the 
printer it must be admirable for its freedom from every blemish 
and error. The publishers names are inserted in the border at 
the bottom, in a pearl type so small as nearly to escape the eye 
As each one of these superb copies is sold at the moderate price | 
of two dollars, we must indeed believe that the Messrs. Hopkins | 
intended less to make a profit for themselves than to display their 

| 


selections 





skill in their business, and they have done so beyond dispute. 


|| gout’ that we protest against, this depraved state of the public teste, that 
to the expuision of the wholesome 


THE DRAMA. 










































































































































































must be pannpered with such trash 
P = — |} drama. suel things, however, will be, despite any arguwent of taste that 
, } cau be urged to oppositt no; aud 8e long as managers can Oil their easury 
» e ide of a theatre for more than a fortnight, and are & y = ber) 
We have not been inside of a theatre form ght, and thecote, ao beg etl exguammente for oueh eqhibhins be aeate, Ue 
consequently under the necessity of resigning this department of the Mir- | self possession, agility, and dexterons sleight of the Ravels. in their rope 
ror, for the present week, enurely to our correspondents —Eds.N.Y. Mir. dauces are ceitavuly astonishing, and perhaps beyoud any thing of the kind 
ever before witnessed here. The young Gabriel in particular seems in ius 
performance uy a rope, twe inches thick, as much at tis ease,as graceful 
THE NATIONAL LYRICAL DRAMA ad sriess of hia neck and limbs as Vestris in any of her * pirouettes” 
English opera once more Miss Hughes prima donna. The Maid of pont sfuge Those whe delight in witnessing feats, that would make 
Juda This, although a heavy, is au interesting production, when jud tind tues y dder, have, m the exploits of the Ravels, a fair opportu 
4 ' , i * 

ciously cast; but, on this occasion, it had not thu advantage Miss Hughes Dilly be be g i 
ind Mr. Jones were the ouly effi it vocalists in it. Mr. Metz was traue 
lerred trom his seat in t ovchestra, Grom whence we always see m 

depart with reluctance, because be there dees hiuseli credit, aud his em THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
j yer service.) and ‘ tea prominent station up the stage! 4 A 4 i 7. 
where he could har 1 naelhanudtheestablohuwnentintothe —_———_-— —_ = eeEeEee—eeeeee - —— 
argain Malvoisio plar, Was the part entrust: dite 5 rp EDITED BY GEORGES P. MORRIS, THIODOREB 8S. PAY, AND NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 
ne—and such anexposure! se present, however, seemed to be deeply es: ae 
inpressed with the fidelity of the repre Hato for they applauded Mr 

Metz whenever he madea in whenever he altereda word —wheneve SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1832 

came on—whenoever he toil ind, att minatiou ot his labors _——— 
hey made the roof tremble agin with ee errifie rounds, mingled 2 ® ‘ , 

with animated shouts of general—laugiter! A right merry audience it was Engravings.—It is curious to sce the gradual evaporation of a spirited 

but many of the perto s appeared to seffer a kied of martyrdom net-  resem)lance in the course of a series of engravings. The original comes 
withstanding all this pleasantry. Some rained ther eyes beseechingly lo out clear and accurate. There isthe man. But from this, by and by,a 
» boxes, and, withthe most eapressive countenances it rid, looked i ° 

utterable things: while others glanced at the put, a med even to. Copy istaken. You see it up inthe shop-windows, and recognize it im- 
ty, although their lips spake never a word th—yes—this no mediately; yet it has an odd look. By and by comes a third. You can- 

dou t, all very fine tua to you, geutlemen; Dut, please to recollect, US) nor precisely detect any difference between this and the second, although 

deat tou < : 
Cinderetia caused us to turn our steps again to “Old Drury”; and there You see at e that itis a broad deviation from the first. Some half- 
we found a vumeronus anden in lagh good bumer, a fall and effective perceptible expression has been left out; some queer turn or twist has 

baud; Mr. thorn, director at t pia te; Miss Hughes, first soprar } ™ ; “ { ie J : ——s ™ . 

Mr. Jones, first tenor; Mr. R fs, Dandiot; Mr, Fisher, Pedro; Mr. Pig, D€€? flung in, or has found its way there accidentally. There are the 
de, the Baron; Mr. Hayden, Alidoro; and jorus numerous and effec features, just and true, yet the ntity is gone. It seems not your friend, 

’ } ! e g edl ? 1 ' = . ' Ty 
ve. Shall we, or rather can we, go ou good weredly ' Let us s« M: but a stranger who resembles him. There is something about every coun- 

Hughes avd Mr. Jones were eacelient im thew respective parts; and . , 

viv sang, for the first thon re, th e " ng the | ,; tenance, pec arly its own, yet which the eye cannot distinctly fix on 
the badly ig, { st tiv t ienne, o Z vallad 

rualiy Substity te wowhich we are tice to Mr. Horn, wh uswiritten It is the result of the whole It is that which we eal! ap im our minds 

variations on the oral ones suia ty The fair singer's voice. changing where we remember the person, and this lurking individuality it 1s which 

the kevan flower than those tor rivexecued Tiev wereeffective and eS : : 

mee eda merited encore. Miss Hug vas to tine voice. and Jones wasin @#Sts Can scarcely heep up U haset of copes. A superb engraving 

hi voeal oder wellas M rrpeand Vern We cau do nothin of an accomplished Ame writer some time ago made its appearance 

mend thas far. Bat Mr. R what shall wesay of him ? Inste : panes F 
( out t ‘ ‘ anchor at Mr k Lacy, he Mr P t ; K " Everybody exclaimed at the « htful effect. It was not to be mistaken 
, waking ead mt tte y t " i Fi ete 

le ' } } . i 

ing rider . to speak a jargon ot ius own: a re jweflective f Folks stopped to look at it im the prin p windows. It was framed 

sense, we \ venture to pre never ¢ et the lips of an " throughout the « we be ve the whole edition went off. By and 

bes v t Hering hilo cha. acter ' w it feeling its P ’ . . 

. eae" Dar. : ad vane ver of - ‘. : w te ewer by it came ag There it he shop-windows, Everybody stop- 
now how « erto put stenoer bang on . giv it was hus y ped, just as they d efore, t ze at it; but it did not now produce 
ton t h things gracetuily. It Mr. Rue s ive redeemed the same sudden and ur t tification. People looked at it, first 

! wl vil mig, ¥ yvorudhave eu + say vwthing by Ww . “ 

t bal vy 1a re, but ' redect qua from this position, then from tt now from the tront, now oblie y: 

tb vy charg stig ‘ ing qual 

lies: a wn ver be more than t ib rnd so, while lamenting the loss Asqt t,a elr faces drawn up supere usly They 

uM 'T e, we ! for the present. Mr. Jolin Fisher acted ) ed. It was not thet The know ones read the 

juite we id Ww precis dp t e Was interior to Mi , ere 
im natura Lirtes viva “ ness, whe made the par Gc perce al . was only a copy by a different ar 
so mtu wn. Mr. John i er t 1 gene do ook so far. They regard the pic- 
well calculated to please, as se. wit a filed a eeak SRST TE 

was the very prope h ore a ps : 
eut tuter 4 j ' Vv ri eet mh e street izers we observed d ng our peregrina- 

think af y su 1 im causing ala tions. It was casy to et the resemblance in the copied piece 

thee ha ' verf t A ; I 

w Mi HF P pie had already cone et eur it Was, however, a good picture 

bility, to follow his exa mad ¢ Every ene saw at ce for whorn it was intended, and that, yn nine 

represented Ald rrectly. and tenths of the cases, was enough Ar le h this also vanished, and 
aa oe t 'v 1Z ail +} i ‘ 

° “ nits t 5 ts than eased thet ot the other day we saw at Here the likeness was also incontrovertt- 
une the sedate t rin ‘ ble, but to examine it without la Was an Imposs ty It was a 

ue e sv eat ludicrous resemblance The whole visage had undergone a chance 
goo t ne that . 

my venture to pred that tanage Some of ts pec irities Were ma fied, and others thrown into the 

creditable b ness The opera w rece shade It re us of the reflections cast by imperfect mirrors 

{langhter and app e, affording the st wherein the face us le ! < ‘ 1, or in some odd wav misre 

tion of preces with lively dialog mat ’ ’ , ' } 

r French schools, will repay the trouble expen f wett m Uy esented Most S y Poor fe Ww 6UWe trust this w v the last of his 

Mr. Horn is a musician of emimence, avd extremely well fi Lior the task metamorphoses Indeed, must be He is not s sceptible of any 

14S lertake look t ep , * ” sly ’ - : 

he has undertaken. | We ' it o" ' : other The next step would be int hilat He would be som 

ind fee) persuaded that the increase of musical taste d the know seofa . : : - ‘ ’ band 

foreign school will only give our citizens the more zest for Ul inonic =YOCY else Already he is on the extremest verge of his own individual 
beauties of our own language identity. His smile has dee ed ito a leer. The sleepy languor of his 
Phe opera of Der Fr chutz has been again presented. Mr. Il yresun y Pat . ca A ' 
s suecessful representation of é J Adolph; M ii eg,, Bhe eyes sen into an air of drunken unbecr ity Instead of being 
la. The chorus of the Park now «t stl powade towing devils, slightly curved, his eyebrows have the arch of a gothie window Alu 
who, last eason, were the most eff ent af the two. Theconcludingchorus gether it ks asthe or al might be supposed to look if he had beer 
was finely given. We always were ast: ‘ it this opera ended wit ; “fie 

fireworks instead of a finale! We consider ult te Jobn of Paris Geeraded into some lower scwe of der or ut, according to the doctrine 

vas represented as the afterprece M Hughes the Princess ; she ac of meter SVC s, Some beast’s s« had entered ‘ s body, and 

quitted herself with her usualability. Mr. John Pas is the first person there dwelt, w im atrocious mimicry of self, enouch to render that 
who has ever condescended to be perfect in the text of Pedrigo Potts, fou — — = SGT bhiae 
> t { s i t r 

Ww h. if he be net so droll as Hilson or Barnes. he is entitled to somecredit theory of | ‘ ya t foreve 

Nhe beautiful trie in the early part of the ope wast red by the delay of By the wav vo warr le depredations have lately bee 

Rosa's entrance, (Mrs. Shape,)a lady who seldom f y aby point of her mmmitted on the faces o sons of note about town. Of these 
ofs mal duties; and, when she arrived, the morceau whi ught t 1) } a 

have been a trio, Was merely a duet between Mr. Haydon and herse Mr or two are ladies, and, as champions of the sex, we protest ag ’ 
lack sang any thi s; the time—and the words! We begin the barbarity of so spo some of the fairest works of 1 ‘ rtists 

nk t lad ! splend vet ’ 
ink this lady ine y is that ndid duet, by B dieu } et 

Iways omitted—" Go, di > danger in originnl—** Rester a la should pause before they publish these ri which, if as dangerous 

glnre’—as written for Jean de Paris aud the P. ? Inthe beantiful trey. a8 calummies against the character, m © nearly as mortifying 

badour air Mrs. Sharpe calls upon us fer approt moof her verse, w " a= nhiec? i oa } 2 

really was very tastily sung. We thonght the band plaved well toge While on this sulyect, we will present the reader with a letter rece 
. - ee } — hick ° ’ 
perhaps rather too loud in accompanying Miss Hughes in Linda’s scena ir ed yesterday, which, although it does not come legitimate!v underthe head 
Der Freisehutz of ¢ ravir may ear m this place without « be guilty of 
Asa conclusion to this article we insert the following communication any unpardc s¢ lt complains of an evil exactly opposite that 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-\ORK MIRA to which we have alluded namely, t it practice pect r to S« © artists 
Mr. Minror.—Having observed in several of the papers, as well as play of beautity the faces which they unt, so as to render the home 
bills, that Mr. orn is appointed director of music at the Park theatre, I jiness of the original e cons y rer N 
es the ! ia I ISspit ls gable ow hor 
trust that you will take the part of the town, so tar as to renew your protest p . t . ra ss OW me 

wainst that most ancient set of tunes in which Mr. Deluce, the leader, se ness, mm itself, is but a trf , considerat . 1, if not extended t 

cruelly delights. Why, sir, it has really now become a nuisance, of no ord any deformity, is scarcely worthy a painful thought Indeed, it is a sort 

nary deser ption. There is not one of the many admirers of the Kent f hessins, nel wal «EP , * , 

with a common ear, who is not able to tell you on the close of an act what! ” arri¢er, NOt ONLY tinst tie ouservahion, envy, and matice ot oO s 

the following tune will be; if Mr. Kemble or his danghter conclude in low. but it actually checks the growth of several little mean vices in one’s 

spirits, in prison, or with the prospect of a dagger or a bow! of poison, straight, bosom, as vanity, foppery, affectation, &c. Some people we really prete 

one hears that eternal, doleful minuet. If they are in prosperous circumstan f , hak ola ot ol . . 

ces, fort) comes book number six: that greasy, well-thumbed, old concern rom their jack of personal Charms, ismuch as our surprise and pleasure 

Io short sir, a person of my acquatatance, who has a season-ticket iwi are greater,when we findthat w nature refused t for them, they have 
t Ine é » bel . at the j s 

tak: s ont its full valne, is inclined to t heve, that the various fi Hes and accomplished for themselves d that they can be pleasin teresting 

tutes of the baud could play every thing in that set of books without the aid ae = nl . ; 

of the men; and that the musicians go to sleep frequently. entrusting the “®"¢ ir, not by an accide ul OF ancy of complexion, or regularity 

music entirely to the instruments! However this may be, I sincerely hope feature, but by the q ties of the mind and heart alone rend 

F ’ y s tl oO he subje ‘ct ! t 

that you will advise with Mr. Horn ont e subject If you effect an ton, ed by an attractive person, frequently provokes expectations which 
you will be entitled to the neral thanks of those who see tragedies and > : ae t 
, ‘ } , 7 ‘ mast or * } = 
comedies, as well as your humble servant Josern STEADY. nteliect, his taste, his fee g, and general characterdisappoint. Ont 
a other hand, one whose form face, bear, on the outside, not 
AMERICAN THEATRE whatever to attract the attent or awaken the enthusiasm and imagin 
The Ravel Family, ** Young Gabriel,” *‘La Petite Amour,” and the rest | ation of the beholder, often becomes imper ept leasing and endeared, 
have been for some time past capering at this house, and bringing the 1 hef 
ne and, betore we are aware, grow ecessarv to ou am Ss, ar 
individual heart into the mouth of each particular spectator, by their daring | “"° “* velbaaadeartr awa rows necessary to our happiness, a 
feats. Custom seems long since to have determined —maugre any qualins , OUT affections with the higher and more durable power of gen 





of propriety that may arise inthe minds of triendsof the legitimate drama— || wisdom and virtue. It must be as annoying for such an one 
that jugglers, elephants, tumblers, rope-dancers, *‘et hoe genus omne; ° : ” — 
- } . } - himself publicly flattered, as it is to the others to be denied the 


shall be permitted to usurp the stage, or at least to hold a conspicuous place 
thereon. Now, if the question were atall debateable, we should give it a de. | they re ally possess 
cided negative, and assign to them the ring of a circus, or the arena of an 1 in 
amphitheatre, as their proper field for display There is nothing peculiarly 

objectionable in the performances of the Ravels; on the contrary, they are 
far wore tolerable than many others of the species. but i: is tis ‘ aueais'| when we know they are blinded by partiality—these inspire the wisest 


This, 





A word 
one’s ear—a secret action, whereby we discover some 


too, 1s the worst kind of flattery 








whisperec 
one whom we love, thinks more hichly of us than other people, even 
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withan inward joy, confined to their own bosom, exempted from the | agreeable has more than one e? This class is very numerous, and com- from ordinary human sympathies, although they s 





imes comprehe nd 































































































ridicule of others, and which wisdom and good sense cannot always ex- | prehends scholars and great geniuses of every descnption. We have | the perfections of all the rest. But there is yet another class. The low 
tinguish But the flattery ofa picture is perhaps more glaring to others, seen a whole roomful! puzzled by some insignific monosylianbie, , the ignorant, the poor t se who have never kindled by contact with 
than to ourselves. The most amiable among our friends, are scarcely ever for an ignorance respecting which a school-boy would be sent “down other poetic 1 Is; w ive never drunk inspiration from the vast 
wholly destitute of a certain tinge of maliciousness, which makes them foot An individual of this kind 1s sometimes sadly mortified by being) works whic! eceding ceniuses have left he d ther ut who, with 
prone to dwell upon such trivial matters, although at the expense of our requested to write a note, to be dictated, perhaps, by a lady, in a mix the capacity for poe ‘ soms, are doomed to t ne 
feelings and the contrast is unfavorable to the original, who, however in company He sits down full of confidence, with a vely face nd physical « vine ® out . 4 f knowled 
‘ five « mM ledge 
different his philosophy may have rendered him to the possession of so ing over his shoulder, and a mouth dropping musical words for ito tsuch as rsts spo ‘ . rt Into such 
frail a flower as beauty, will, nevertheless, be displeased to have his ugli- | arrest and make visible on the unblemished sheet. Gradually he loses hearts we ve a new nie is une ents ts fail hee 
ness made the theme of particular observation his presence of nund. His recollections of the dictionary become « sgreat w afl How they r nand fec! d what thev 
We will not, however, any longer keep our correspondent from the and indi ct, and are drowned ina pleasing deluge of more sentiment k. Whe © of the . , : » ime . . 
; r y eocre ventures 
reader, but let him speak for himself sensations. It is, therefore, with a horror not unworthy a more dang to comn ! t ‘ t hat he vers him 
. ’ ous dilemma, that he su y Ceases to remember whether there areo self oft . . : - 
“ GENTLEMEN—Admiration of persona beauty, and regrets at the x + ee . ; , ° eS Are LiWays « he proper 
. or twos’sin “ possible It 1s not oranc hecaue esterd hint . P ' r that . ‘ ° . 
want of it, have, in their turn, animated and saddened many a bosom . H ©, Hecatine yemerdiay ne . ‘ ‘ ence betray him in a thousane 
" . , and to-morrow he w AnOW “air ec bites t I r tises a v sv : ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ 
I myself am unequivocally ugly. Althongh it does not make me unhap 4 , p He pra a way l j Y we e commenceme 
a tifices to prolong his reputation, and ¢ ort he But fate t P ’ 
py, I confess it 1s frequently a source of discomfort. I cannot hear to ' H y« ‘ ‘ ev 
: inexorale le is« ed to procece te 2 nces 2 
look into a glass, for the sight of my face not only affords me no plea- . S¢ a ‘ s. Inales 
. ment, the more difhcult itus to 1 < ses nad he = af \ a 
sure, but reflects upon me a kind of shame which | cannot wholly over- ; ; ~ vow slats and avoud t ) . ‘ Gene ses an 
| ! disgrace which yawns awh «fore t str t ok. te ~~ ha . . 
come. Now [| like large eyes, and my eyes are small; | lke small feet, He ves to ask ‘ ‘ - 
ow sufficient inte ence left to perceive that this would be cert is . ; 
and my feet are! There stand my boots, in the corner, at this mo it . . . . s gle thick a 
“ . ae ile by dash oldiv on, trmendiy chance m ( h re e 
ment. I never saw such clumsy and unc i looking things. I am pos . . ty fead hin I “ sould e been concea 
er delay isu ysibie, theretore, witt ind desperatior en ae Cane , 
tively ashamed of myself. 1 wish I was strong and athletic, but | am ‘ pera i I exer \ the » that the noet's 
; 7 : and aterrified and trem eart, he rushes on The dy repeats the 
thin and smal There is nothing which | admire more than a Roman = = ~~ ‘ ‘ ca ‘ 
sentence Wi " 
nose, but my nose turns up unequivocally I used to reason with myself And ; . e« tw cont with the 
id that it is not pos ¢ 
a great deal, and tric d to believe that my nose did not look so bad to other we “ ‘ ‘ ‘ natie situa 
novle as it did to me, and I e1 t : ape And that it is tions ; W , s : 
people as it dic to me, anc even yet fee mnvinced that some isses W y t t a | ‘ reat po 
= f ex aims ar ial ompanio 4, , ‘ 
turn it up a little more than is necessary. Once I nearly succeeded in . anting companion possithe ism say d by the beams of the sun; or 
t : nossille go or “ 1 } ao f . j 
establishing mvself in the conclusion that it had no conspicuous pec ‘ P , Uer with ¥ Are you dea w he ey ‘ ‘ ‘ cdforvear 
arity, whea | heard a fellow designate me as “the gentleman with the p A short pause follows yircde ) ’ i ervw ‘ off cate a com 
nose The faint confidence | had previously reposed in that organ, ther . s uohe is a ‘ The . < st ‘ mena ot 
P m ate we s before his ima ation ‘ bird w ™ Seas 
vanished forever ' Ae a t Aen ‘ ‘ see slamities 
‘ } = wing Hits re $ r Per s he has been r we to he } ‘ « of 
*] must say, however, that I never had my career pe inentily o . MAL ‘ “ ‘ ex ‘ ' ‘ eamed of by 
. now witnesses this glar Oumatmetinie Matec . I ehee ‘ : 
structed by my ugliness On the contrary, it has never beento me area W I GETestaiie, UNIUCKY i ‘ ' ’ c comforts ot 
hat wi! she th of » now ? I hte Goo de " ' . . ‘ 
disadvantage. My course through this world has been always upw ‘ a A Gream . . ‘ s see s thes s f to be 
~ moments of warm and ro dmiratio Ae te eeh ‘ ' , 
| have amassed a pretty fortune Iam married to an amiable and affec at GREENS : a . ue ' ( ‘ vows . A\y ‘ «x re the 
timent and so t ed tone—t hile ‘ t , 
tionate wife, and one who possesses beauty enough tor the w fa SS t ( \ et { the ely ad, the 
gz giance, Ww © s te ae anf 
My children are all good looking, like their mother, and, a ltake | ve? y ye s eal Swe ‘ ‘ ‘ ee est distinction 
$ ds, and veul the swee that risen t , 
no satisfaction in dwelling upon my personal appeara ce, 1 do tallow ' iv oo Careless ‘ i 4 . rved s s of this 
heart ry these y sv r é PI ie . ” ‘ 
it to occasion me any misery, and so far am | from suffering ¥ Is 7 ‘ ‘ svorable 
: : With whate tlons W P rememberthes that . , 1 
irritability about it, that I recently yielded to the wishes of \ \ ‘ ‘ r ‘ ‘ ‘ ality 
, with one s W hv es igo from that ° . : 
and employed a noted artist to paint: my miniatur licam y ‘ noble 
that esw st hye . ‘ fy 
good time ; but instead of giving one any idea of me, itm ee : "se . ‘ ‘ | “ 
hateful to ) I mild never he t ta R , 
more naturally taken for Narer:ssus, the beautiful youth of Beeotia, wt a sa) ‘ alities 
a we r “ t @ j j . 
became enamored of his own Image reflected ina stream \W t was , 7 ¢ A ‘ ‘ cause 
; } ’ . aril 6 ts t t ose tse » ‘ ‘ . ! 
exhitited to our friends, Whatever idea I migh previousiy ive enter i a 
i} derer, even at the j Ne ’ , ‘ ‘ ey \ ; . 
tained respect mv appearance, there ¢ iki be no do t of the f ‘ ‘ \ °.1 \ 
ost honors of that f t It was t 
then. I have heard it in a hundred different forms | have se vself t Thev must 
regarded with a half-suppressed smile of ridicule Pe ‘ k me Contra ed fr t t ates W saves \ © tne er ‘ ‘ ‘ usand 
vain, and I have no other method of dissuading them from so unjust an S*°PP* 4 © precise . “ ‘ y ‘ ! ' wen ‘ ' writer 
thos < . as - es ca sv t tie 
opinion, than to employ another artist to pa meas | ar The second = ¢ jua ! j ‘ , t ‘ “ wave 
the | ri } t ‘ ‘ { ‘ ‘ st ‘ 
pieture is now nearly fin shed, whe my wifea P we ext > ia l ‘ wal \ “ ‘ Y A ti wri 
the other, I shall, in self-detence, produce this, and assert my opi ¢ the cout ees They are never They \ t t ' » ‘ ws howe 
t t r ] , ; , 
8 superior merit enties prono M parm % I're k vile ' . ‘ ‘ ea ud 
- “invalua salw { ‘ ‘ Wee r ‘ ! ' at hw 
* Be please 1, Messrs. Editors, to advise flattering artists of their f : hey , 
‘ , men The same eof tf ess and syste ‘wu they wer t ! . ‘ Raves son 
and that by dome such evident violence to truth, they not on!y betra . 
ul red and os st t re v fa ity . - { ‘ ‘ , t abroad 
their own want of confidence in our good sense, but also expose us to in ' ‘ . . . 
. . earned tar and w ? et tsa wt s of eur. ‘ ‘ ‘ } world 
numerable mortificauons. Your obedient servant, Heb : : 
The accounts are ‘ st r ovraphy They ‘ ‘ ‘ vy at ec adclicate 
Orthogsaphy —There is somet extremely unpleasant tknow. Crastinating, careless } s r ut lto what \ ' f ‘ cher « defence 
ng alwavs how to sp« A ftersealing a letter and se git T hay 1a eed, en iwt t va ect s ‘ A | ‘ hs ‘ ‘ ar execute W } 
to find accidentally that is word has been mis-sr 1 isno ' most s rt s ' 
one of t ng prose sketches S ell-to 
jORE WwW is, in one ining prose Ke 18, i iw 1 On poet genius . . | . P 4 1 Dp . 1 , . rane hes 
story of a great buck ar hunter, who was pre ted f 
yo a Ka t ‘ ve | 1run m ents some wecks " . ‘ ' . . ‘ t ‘ ! ef f the Unio 
ning away with a too susceptiine heiress, by send era fe. conve. } 
2 received trom an \ . ' ‘ P t l ‘ e ut wi hk place 
ing information that the * kurrik! would he rea at s q re “ 
i a i 1 y © re ya x The of an educated co « 1W Ihe ot ’ ta wre y te et \ The « t, to illus 
are many it Se te ™ abroad ¢ ve seentl } ‘ > 
a i o bos sa 4 : ive se eu 4 any shar of two sin \ , ' | | . ' ‘ ed ours es, howeve t ' © om! w 
yuestion 6 raised, they are mvariably the most noisy and do, : il per- : , a 
very nea ait \ \ sed ea " ( ele ‘ al “« " never 
SONS in the company § ‘ 
. ° . the number ¢ pieces ’ ’ theives ‘ ‘ ‘ t ral . ‘ rea ‘ 
A mis-spelling has in it always something particularly awkward 4 , ‘ 
3 ’ . The perusal of this little work has by no means been without interest: 2” eda degree of expe the ane r file 
gentleman may be as graceful, witty, and fluent as you please, but if he . P 
. on the contrary, we Were erceptibly drawn bw the ones of the || te 4 tt ‘ chee wit ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ s h 
mis-spells, he sinks in vourestimation. We remember a very decent 4 , . : . 
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lis-ten to me, Thy sol-dier lad of - fers his love song to thee} He throws by his sword and each 
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Many there be, 
Professing to love thee,—none love thee like me, 
Reware of the jealous, oh, lady! beware, 
Their green cyes seek falsehood in all that is fair? 
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